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HEN we think of the American 
Revolution and the early years 
of our Republic we think at 


once of distinguished men—Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and a host of 
others who answered the challenge of the 
times. We do not always remember that 
there were a number of women of excep- 
tional ability—Mercy Warren, for instance, 
whose History of the Rise, Progress and 
Termination of the American Revolution 
is highly regarded as a contemporary rec- 
ord; Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, 
whose letters were outstanding in a period 
when letter-writing was a studied art; and 
Dolly Madison, famous for her wit and for 
her leadership of Washington society. 
Manuscripts of Mercy Warren and of Dolly 
Madison have been in the Library’s collec- 
tions for some time, but until recently we 
have had almost no papers of Abigail 
Adams. A highly interesting collection 
which was acquired recently has now filled 
this keenly felt gap. 

This collection, known as the Shaw Fam- 
ily Papers, consists of about 500 manu- 
scripts. Most important of these are the 
112 letters written by Abigail Adams 
(1744-1818) to her sister Elizabeth, wife 
of the Reverend John Shaw of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, and, after his death, of 
the Reverend Stephen Peabody of Atkin- 
son, New Hampshire; to Elizabeth’s son 
William, who was one of John Adams’ sec- 
retaries during the latter’s Presidency; and 
to Elizabeth’s daughter Abigail, married to 
the antiquarian, Joseph Barlow Felt of 
Boston. The letters begin in July 1784, 
when Mrs. Adams set sail for England to 
join her husband (then completing his 





Some Letters of Abigail Adams 


work as one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to draw up commercial treaties 
with European nations) , and they continue 
through February 1818, a few months be- 
fore she died. Only five of the letters have 
thus far been printed in their entirety ' and 
beyond these about the same number ap- 
pear to have been drawn upon for biog- 
raphies of Abigail Adams and articles about 
her. Thus the collection will add a great 
deal to what is now known about this intel- 
ligent, imaginative, 
woman.” 

Most of the early letters were written 
from London during the years when John 
Adams was serving as United States Minis- 
ter to England (1785-1788). Mrs. Adams, 
who had spent most of her life in small 
Massachusetts towns, found wonder and 
delight in many of the new things she saw. 
With infectious enjoyment she described 


and warm-hearted 


for her sister Mrs. Siddons’ performance 
of Desdemona, talked about a visit to the 
studio of John Singleton Copley who had 
just finished her husband’s portrait, and 
described her trip through the gardens of 
Sion House, country place of the Duke of 
Northumberland, where “One would al- 


* The letters of 14 December 1784, 8 May and 
15 August 1785, 4 March 1786, and 5 June 1809 
are printed in Charles Francis Adams, Letters of 
Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Adams (Boston, 
1840), vol. IT. 

2A distinguished collection of letters (1788- 
1801) from Abigail Adams to her older sister, 
Mary (Smith) Cranch, was acquired by the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1942. More 
than half of these, edited by Stewart Mitchell, 
have been printed in the Proceedings of the 
Society (Worcester, 


American Antiquarian 


1947), vol. 55, pp. 95-232, 299-444. 











most think themselves in Fairyland.” 
Though she deprecated the lavish atten- 
tion paid to dress in London society, she 
was obviously much taken with English 
finery, and she sent home a quantity of ma- 
terial to be made into clothes for her 
younger sons, Thomas and Charles, who 
were living with the Shaws while their 
parents were abroad. 

But only small portions of her observa- 
tions on England deal with surface things. 
Deeply believing in the democratic prin- 
ciples for which her countrymen had so 
recently fought, Mrs. Adams was vexed by 
what she regarded as an intentionally be- 
littling attitude accorded by the English to 
their American cousins. She indignantly 
wrote to her sister, on September 15, 1785, 
that many whom she had met thought it 
“impudent” of her “to take a pride in 
acknowledging my Country” and said very 
emphatically: “I am neither ashamed of it, 
or the great actions which dismemberd 
it from this empire.” Weighing as fairly 
as she could the respective merits of the two 
Nations, she concluded, on August 15, 1785, 
that “in the cultivation of the arts & im- 
provement in manufactories they greatly 
excell us. but we have native genious, 
capacity and ingenuity equal to all their 
improvements and much more general 
knowledge diffused amongst us.” 

Admiration for democratic ways and 
pride in the country of her birth are also 
reflected in a letter she wrote on October 
15, 1786 about her son Thomas, who, like 
his brothers, was preparing for Harvard at 
a small private school conducted by the 
Shaws: “. . . we are daily more and more 


- confirmed in the opinion, that the early 


period of every Americans Education, dur- 
ing which the mind receives the most last- 
ing impressions, ought to be in his own 
Country, where he may acquire an inher- 
ent Love of Liberty and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Manners and taste of 
the society and country of which he is a 
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Member. he will find a purity in the 
Government and manners, to which Eu- 
rope has been long a stranger. he will 
find that diligence integrity Genius and 
Spirit, are the true sources of Superiority, 
and the Sure and certain means of rising 
in the estimation of his fellow citizens: in- 
stead of titles stars and garters.” 

Only three letters date from the period 
when John Adams served as Vice President 
in the Government newly formed under 
the Constitution (1789-1797). The earli- 
est was written from the city of New York 
in 1789, six months after the beginning of 
Washington’s administration. Humbly 
conscious of having become a public figure 
through her husband’s selection for high 
position and therefore one whose pro- 
nouncements on political matters might be 
misunderstood, yet keenly engrossed in 
what was going on about her, she wrote: 
“IT am fearfull of touching upon political 
subjects yet perhaps there is no person who 
feels more interested in them and upon 
this occasion I may congratulate my coun- 
try upon the late judicial appoint- 
ments..." 

Guarded confidence in recent political 
developments is also expressed in a letter 
she wrote to her sister on February 10, 1797, 
shortly after her husband had been elected 
to the Presidency: “The vice presidency 
having been allotted to Mr Jefferson: will 
serve as a bond of union between the States. 
I have long known Mr Jefferson, and have 
ever entertaind a Friendship for him; he 
is a man of understanding, and of probity. 
tho he has been biased towards one Nation, 
and prejudiced against an other, I do not 
believe he would knowingly sacrifice the 
interests of his Country to any foreign Na- 
tion. between him and Mr Adams there 
has ever subsisted harmony, tho they have 
not accorded always in sentiment, they have 
dissented without warmth, or ill will, like 
Gentlemen, and Mr Jefferson I have not a 
doubt will support the president, nor do I 
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fear any unpleasant Conduct from him at 
the Head of the Senate.” 

Actually the differences in policy and be- 
lief between these two men were more 
pronounced than Mrs. Adams realized. 
Writing from her home in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, where ill health not infrequently 
obliged her to remain during John Adams’ 
administration, she showed growing con- 
cern over the opposition to her husband’s 
measures and bitterly deplored the active 
part taken in it by Jefferson, their long-time 
friend. Soon after Adams made his pro- 
posal in regard to reopening negotiations 
with France, she wrote on April 7, 1799: 
“The president returnd earlier than I ex- 
pected and in better Health, than I feard 
he would; from the close application he 
was obliged to give to Business for four 
months together; and he has sustained the 
whole force of an unpopular measure which 
he knew would excite the passions of 
many; thwart the views of some, and 
shower down upon his Head a torrent of 
invective: produced by Ignorance ma- 
levolence & Jealousy yet thinking as he did, 
the measure necessary, and upon grounds 
which it was not proper to devulge, if to 
our own Country, not to others—and if to 
one, it would necessarily go to others—he 
took the step; . . . as he expected, he has 
been abused and calumniated—by his 
Enemies, that was to be looked for—but 
in the House of his Friends, by those calling 
themselves friends of their Country—they 
have joind loudest in the Clamour. . .” 

In spite of illness Mrs. Adams found in- 
tervals when she felt able to join her hus- 
band during the three years he was serving 
his Presidency at Philadelphia, and later, 
during the last months as Chief Executive, 
when the seat of government had been 
moved to the newly-built city of Wash- 
ington. It was from here that she wrote 
her sister an undated letter which de- 
scribed the partly-constructed President’s 
house: “. . . the Situation is pleasent, the 





House Magnificent, much beyond the pres- 
ent establishment allowd to the chief 
magistrate; if the whole of [the] house was 
finished, thirty Servants would be neces- 
sary for the house stables and gardens. I 
have found thirteen as few as I could pos- 
sibly do with; and entertain the company 
required of me to see.” Looking to the 
near future, when President-elect Thomas 
Jefferson would take over these respon- 
sibilities, she continued: “to a total and 
final relinquishment of publick Life, we 
retire to the rural scenes of Quincy, not to 
become querilious with the world, not to 
molest or disturb the administration of the 
new government, if it adopts not measures 
ruinous to the Country, but hopeing for 
better prospects than present themselves 
now to our view.” 

For some time after their retirement to 
Quincy, Mrs. Adams seems to have been 
unable to write of national politics with 
detachment because of a strong conviction 
that her husband had failed of re-election 
only through the intrigues of his political 
enemies. But gradually her feelings of bit- 
terness and resentment subsided. Typical 
of the mellow judgment she showed in later 
years was a knowing, half-teasing letter she 
wrote in 1814 to her sister Elizabeth, who 
had become a staunch and outspoken Fed- 
eralist: “You seem to have imbibed an 
undue prejudice against the chief magis- 
trate from the papers stiled Federal. now 
I will tell you wherein we differ. I have 
not liked Embargoes, and restri[c]tive Sys- 
tems any more than you, but then I believe 
them to have been resorted to by the Gov- 
ernment with the purest and best intentions. 
You may rest assured that Mr Madison is 
an honest upright Man . . . Let me say, 
and I do it from experience that it is im- 
possible to judge of the difficulties which 
upon Every Side arise, to obstruct the best 
intentions, and wisest plans which are 
sugested by the Rulers of a Nation.” 
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Mrs. Adams’ letters in these later years 
are naturally more concerned with house- 
hold doings at Quincy, with her children, 
her grandchildren, and her friends. She 
took particular pride in her eldest son, John 
Quincy Adams, who as a teen-age boy had 
been her companion and interpreter while 
she was living in France. A year before 
her death, his distinguished diplomatic 
career was capped by his appointment as 
Secretary of State under President Monroe. 


Seven years later he was to rise to even 
higher office, but Abigail Adams was not 
destined to see that happen. Wife of one 
President, mother of another, and judged 
by any individual standards a person of ex- 
ceptional gifts, Abigail Adams reveals by 
her letters those qualities which made her 
family a strong voice in American politics 
and letters. 

Dorotuy S. Eaton 

Division of Manuscripts 
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Books on Korean Law 


DELEGATION of Korean jurists, 
A visiting the United States to famil- 

iarize themselves with our coun- 
try’s leading institutions, came to the Li- 
brary of Congress on May 23 expressly to 
present twelve basic works on Korean law 
and legal history. These works were com- 
piled in the past two decades by the Chung 
Chu Won, or Central Council, which is 
composed almost entirely of native Korean 
scholars. The delegation comprised the 
following persons: Lee Sang Ki, Justice of 
the Supreme Court; Chang Kyung Kun, 
Chief Judge, Seoul District Court; Lee 
Hoh, Prosecutor, Seoul Court of Review; 
Kang Byung Soon, Chief, Prosecution Bu- 
reau, Department of Justice; and Chyun 
Kyu Hong, Secretary, Korean Interim 
Legislative Assembly. The works _pre- 
sented—compiled for the most part from a 
few surviving manuscript copies—preserve 
for posterity a long and notable record of 
legal practice, and stand as a tribute to pres- 
ent-day Korean national consciousness. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Kyungkuk taichun, published in 
1934, is the basic legal compendium of 
Korea, being a collection of the laws and 
statutes for the first century or so of the 
Yi Dynasty which ruled Korea from 1392 
to the annexation of the country by Japan 
in 1910. Compiled in 1471 and revised in 
1484, this work did not survive in any orig- 
inal copies, the present text being derived 
from nineteen later copies of varying de- 
grees of completeness. 

(2) Taichun sokrok, published in 1935, 
is a supplement to the above, compiled 
originally in 1491 and amplified in the 
years 1543 and 1555. Eleven ancient texts 


were used in the collation of this new 
edition. 

(3) Sok taichun, compiled in 1744 and 
published in 1935, is another supplement to 
Number 1. The statutes are placed under 
six categories: civil affairs, public finance, 
ceremonies, military affairs, the penal sys- 
tem, and public works. 

(4) Sukyo jiprok, published in 1943, is 
a collection of important official instruc- 
tions or administrative ordinances issued 
in the period 1546-1743. 

(5) Taichun whaitong, compiled in 
1865 and reprinted in 1939, is another 
compendium of Korean laws and stat- 
utes covering the major part of the Yi 
Dynasty, namely from 1392 to the year of 
compilation. 

(6) Sechong silrok chirit (in 2 vol- 
umes), compiled in 1454 and published in 
1937, is a geographical, political, and social 
description of Korea in the reign of Em- 
peror Sechong (1419-1450). In histori- 
cal importance it ranks with some of the 
more famous of the older gazetteers of 
China. Prior to this printing only three 
copies were in existence—two of them 
printed, the other in manuscript. The 
second volume is an index. 

(7) Manki yoram chaijung pyun, com- 
piled about the year 1808, and printed in 
1937-38, is a handbook on the traditional 
system of public finance in Korea. For 
the collation of this and the following work 
eleven existing manuscripts were employed. 

(8) Manki yoram kunjung pyun is a 
companion work to the above, dealing with 
the traditional military system of Korea. 
Both works contain records of great socio- 
logical significance. 








(9) Chikwanji, compiled in 1791 and 
published in 1939, is a compendium of 
cases on criminal law, beginning with the 
founding of the Yi Dynasty in 1392. 

(10) Ri-cho hoten ko (A study of 
various legal codes of the Yi Dynasty, 
1392-1910) was written in Japanese by 
Aso Takekame, and published in 1936. 

(11) Chosen densei-ko (A study of the 
Korean land system from 57 B. C. to 1894 


A. D.) also was written in Japanese by 
Aso Takekame, and published in 1940. 
(12) Nam chosen kwado rippubiwun 

sokkirok, printed in the Korean syllabary 
with characters, reports the proceedings of 
the Korean Interim Legislative Assembly 
for the period December 11, 1946 to March 
11, 1947. 

Arthur W. Hummel 

Chief, Orientalia Division 
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Robert Kastor’s Portraits 





of Scientists 


N interesting and unusual recent ac- 
quisition is the collection of sci- 
entists’ portraits by Robert Kastor. 

The collection consists of 194 pen and ink 
sketches of contemporary scientists, many 
of which were drawn from life. Each por- 
trait bears the autograph of the subject, and 
most of them carry a motto or similar in- 
scription as well. A selection from these 
inscriptions together with a list of the sub- 
jects is given below. 

Almost every branch of science is repre- 
sented; physicists, astronomers, chemists, 
mathematicians, bacteriologists, biochem- 
ists, physiologists, physicians, and engi- 
neers may be found in this assemblage. 
Sixty-four Nobel prize winners are in- 
cluded. The collection is thus of unique 
value to the historian of late nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century science. 

So far as can be determined, only one 
portrait from the collection has ever been 
published. This is the picture of Sir Am- 
brose Fleming, inventor of the thermionic 
valve, which appears as the frontispiece of 
his autobiography, Memories of a Scientific 
Life (London, 1934). 

The collection was purchased by the 
Library of Congress from Mr. Charles L. 
Morley of New York, who furnished the 
following information: 

Unfortunately, I am able to tell you very little 
about the artist. I know that he was 
a German by birth, but that he used to live in 
Switzerland. He died, I think, in 1937 or 
thereabout. 

As far as I know, Mr. Kastor started the col- 


lection as a hobby, but later he probably realized 
that he would be able to sell it on the market 
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for autographs and he continued to build it 
up systematically. He made the portraits from 
life wherever this was possible. Some of them 
however, may have been done from photographs, 
the finished drawing then having been sent to 
the person portrayed, with a request for an 
autograph. (Quoted by permission.) 

No further data about Robert Kastor 
have been found here except the fact that 
in the 1890’s he published a portfolio of 
engraved portraits of members of the 
French Academy. There are forty por- 
traits in the set which has the title, L’Aca- 
démie frangaise Paris, Libraires-im- 
primeries réunies, 189-. 

As to the quality of Kastor’s work, an apt 
comment comes from one of his subjects, 
the Nobel prize winner Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner, who wrote on his own portrait: 
“This picture illustrates the faculty of get- 
ting at the essence of a thing on imperfect 
evidence; it is truer to nature than the 
photograph from which it is drawn.” 

This group of portraits, together with 
the pictures in the unique interleaved set of 
Poggendorfl’s Biographisch - literarisches 
Handworterbuch from the Bolton Collec- 
tion and the prints and engravings of 
medical men and scientists in the Toner 
Collection, adds materially to the resources 
of the Library of Congress available to the 
student of the iconography of science. 

The following inscriptions have been 
selected at random from the portraits. 
Many of them, it will be noted, exhibit a 
certain timeless quality which makes them 
as pertinent today as when they were 


written: 











Science has no nationality. Research is the 


search for truth. 
—F. G. Banting 


Our thought contains permanent structure 


only in so far as it involves mathematical—that 





is logical—elements. 


George D. Birkhoff 


La question si une explication est satisfaisante 
ou non depend de I’extension du domaine qui 
fait le but de l’analyse. 

—Niels Bohr 


Not in matter but in thought, not in posses- 
sions but in ideals, are to be found the seeds of 
immortality. 


—Jagadis Chunder Bose 


The spirit of science is eagerness to learn 
Nature’s truths and how to use these truths for 
the benefit of man. 

—Arthur H. Compton 


Die Natur ist von einer so wunderbaren in- 
neren Harmonie, dass man zuweilen uns schein- 
bar ganz fernliegenden Thatsachen auf noch 
nicht beobachtete Erscheinungen schliessen kann 
mit einem solchen Gefiihl von Sicherheit, dass 
man ohne Herzklopfen, ja sogar ohne Neugier 
den Vergleich mit der Erfahrung erwartet. 

——Albert Einstein 


The problems of physiology are so complicated 
that one cannot expect to be able to reason cor- 
rectly from the facts for more than five minutes 
at a stretch. 

—August Krogh 


The writing of fine sentiments should be left 
to literary men; scientists attempting to write 
: them are apt to be pompous. 
—Thomas H. Morgan 


Wer das Nutzliche finden will, suche nach dem 
Wahren. 
—Max Planck 


Science has no fear but that of missing the 
truth. 
—Charles S. Sherrington 


Others have written in strange tongues and 
I shall add in Eskimo (Mackenzie River dialect) 
a sentiment to the effect that a kind man does 
not pick a bone clean if a hungry dog is 
watching . 
—V. Stefansson 
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The scientists whose portraits comprise 
the collection are as follows: 


Edgar D. Adrian 

Alexander Agassiz 

Svante A. Arrhenius 

F. W. Aston 

O. Backlund 

Adolf von Baeyer 

Benjamin Baker 

Robert S. Ball 

Frederick G. Banting 

Robert Barany 

Charles G. Barkla 

Emil von Behring 

Alexander Graham 
Bell 

Friedrich Bergius 

E. von Bergmann 

F. Bernstein 

George D. Birkhoff 

Pietro Blaserna 

Niels Bohr 

Jules Bordet 

Jagadis Chunder Bose 

William Bowie 

Sir William H. Bragg 

William L. Bragg 

K. F. Braun 

Ernest W. Brown 

David Bruce 

E. Buchner 

Luther Burbank 

John S. Burdon-Sand- 
erson 

William W. Campbell 

Arthur H. Compton 

Martin Conway 

W. D. Coolidge 

C. Cortezo 

William Crookes 

Nils Gustaf Dalen 

G. H. Darwin 

Hugo De Vries 

James Dewar 

Paul A. M. Dirac 

F. W. Dyson 

K. J. Eberth 

Arthur S. Eddington 

Thomas A. Edison 

E. H. Ehlers 

Paul Ehrlich 

Albert Einstein 

Wilhelm H. Erb 


Friedrich von Es- 
march 

H. von Euler-Chelpin 

Emil Fischer 

Hans Fischer 

J. A. Fleming 

Simon Flexner 

Michael Foster 

Alfred Fowler 

Léon Fredericq 

Sigmund Freud 

Casimir Funk 

A. Geikie 

E. M. Gerson 

David Gill 

C. Golgi 

David W. Griffith 

C. E. Guillaume 

C. E. Guye 

Sir Robert A. Had- 
field 

Ernst Haeckel 

George E. Hale 

Arthur Harden 

John Hay 

A. Heim 

Werner Heisenberg 

Friedrich Robert Hel- 
mert 

Archibald V. Hill 

Arthur R. Hinks 

Arnold F. Holleman 

F. Gowland Hopkins 

William Huggins 

Sir James Jeans 

Lord Kelvin 

Robert Koch 

Theodor Kocher 

Arthur Korn 

August Krogh 

Karl Landsteiner 

Samuel P. Langley 

Joseph Larmor 

Philipp Lenard 

Tullio Levi-Civita 

E. von Leyden 

Joseph Lister 

Joseph Norman Lock- 
yer 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

Jacques Loeb 

C. Lombroso 
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Hendrik A. Lorentz 

Percival Lowell 

John R. Macleod 

G. Marconi 

Sir Hiram Maxim 

William Mayo 

Dmitri I. Mendeleev 

Elie Metchnikoff 

Otto Meyerhof 

Albert A. Michelson 

Robert A. Millikan 

G. Mittag-Leffler 
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Scientific Manuscripts of 
Benjamin Franklin 


Y the bequest of the late Gabriel 
Wells (1861-1946), the prominent 
New York dealer in rare books and 
manuscripts, the Library of Congress was 
allowed to select materials up to a certain 
value from his stock. The Library’s rep- 
resentatives found themselves confronted 
with a veritable embarras de richesses, but 
eventually succeeded in isolating a number 
of fine items coherent with and strengthen- 
ing the existing collections. Perhaps the 
most important among these was a group 
of manuscripts of Benjamin Franklin which 
Mr. Wells had acquired in 1936 from a 
descendant of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier 
1743-1794) , the founder of modern chem- 
istry. According to the family tradition, 
some or all of these had been willed to 
Lavoisier by another scientist, the Dutch 
Jan Ingenhousz (1730-1799), a_ path- 
breaker in plant physiology and the discov- 
erer of plant respiration. ‘The manuscripts 
are not only of great intrinsic interest, but 
present fascinating problems of prove- 
nance, and further serve to emphasize and 
illustrate the friendships of the great Phila- 
delphian with two of his most distinguished 
contemporaries in scientific discovery. 
The intimate nature of his association with 
Ingenhousz was stressed by Franklin’s 
latest editor, Albert Henry Smyth, and is 
well known, but Franklin is less commonly 
thought of in connection with Lavoisier; 
hence it comes as something of a surprise 
to find this treasured collection of Franklin 
relics in the archives of the latter’s de- 
scendants. 
The manuscripts may be briefly described 
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as consisting of some sixteen pieces and a 
few related fragments. There are three 
letters from Franklin to Ingenhousz, two 
original drafts of Franklin’s scientific papers 
in epistolary form, four French translations 
of other scientific papers by Franklin, one 
such translation being in Franklin’s own 
hand but corrected in a French hand, and 
four fair copies of yet other scientific papers, 
produced by Franklin’s secretariat. Four 
of these are Franklin holographs, and a 
number of the others exhibit his correc- 
tions. Of the remaining pieces, two, 
“Directions for the Air Pump,” and “L’Ex- 
plication de l’expérience de Leyde,” seem 
to have no direct connection with Franklin. 
Wiesner (Jan Ingen-Housz, 1905, p. 228) 
mentions a letter to Ingenhousz from Ed- 
ward Nairne in 1777, iiber Konstruktion 
von Luftpumpen, to which the first piece 
may well be related. The sixteenth is a 
transcript of Franklin’s letter of Oct. 23, 
1788 to Mme. Lavoisier, made under the 
Second Empire in 1868, and accompanied 
by a prodigious number of official certifica- 
tions, including that of the Directeur 
Générale des Archives de Empire himself, 
the Marquis de Laborde; this cost the ap- 
plicant 8 francs 50 centimes. 

Of the datable items one goes back 
to 1775 and one was written on Franklin’s 
last homeward voyage, but the rest were 
turned out at Passy between 1778 and 1785. 
Of the inédit, it must be said, the collec- 
tion does not include much. Franklin and 
his clerks produced multiple copies of his 
scientific papers, so that the nine papers 
included here are already represented by 
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one or more manuscripts in the principal 
collections of Franklin papers, and he fur- 
thermore saw to the publication of most 
of them. Thus, of the letter which Frank- 
lin wrote to Edward Nairne on Nov. 13, 
1780, concerning a box of magnets which 
had by chance turned out to be a hygrom- 
eter, the Library already had, in its col- 
lection of Frznklin papers, a clerk’s fair 
copy signed by Franklin. To this we now 
add the original draft with all its correc- 
tions and interlineations. After his return 
to America in 1785 Franklin included this 
among his eight papers read before the 
American Philosophical Society and 
printed in its Transactions (it is in vol. II, 
1786, pp. 51-56). Very curiously, how- 
ever, he failed to include Nairne’s reply, 
dated December 2, 1783 (published in 
Sparks’ edition of Franklin’s Works, vol. 
VI), in which the English instrument- 
maker presented a detailed plan for such a 
wooden hygrometer with “a movable hand 
upon a marked scale” as Franklin had sug- 
gested—a lapse which can best be attrib- 
uted to the Doctor’s ageing memory. 

Even though most of these letters 
and papers are known from other manu- 
script and printed sources, they will never- 
theless be of concern to that new edition 
of Franklin’s writings which the accumula- 
tion of material and the advance of schol- 
arship have for some time made desirable. 
Thus, in the case of the three letters to 
Ingenhousz, we have now the letters actu- 
ally sent to Vienna instead of the drafts or 
copies remaining in Franklin’s own papers. 
From the letter of April 29, 1785, which 
Smyth (IX. 307-321) printed from the 
draft in the Library of Congress, we dis- 
cover that the printed text is in the wrong 
order, and that a postscript added by 
Franklin in his own hand and listing the 
“philosophical Pieces I have written since 


’ 


my residence in France,” is not included. 


The letter of May 16, 1783 was printed 
(Smyth IX. 41-46) from a draft which 








had been mutilated; the new manuscript 
enables the missing passages to be supplied. 

By their leisurely return from France 
via New York to Washington, these man- 
uscripts now rejoin the great body of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s papers from which they 
have been so long separated. When on 
April 17, 1790, Franklin was finally re- 
leased from the suffering which darkened 
his last years, his papers were willed in their 
entirety to his grandson and secretary, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin. This grandson, if 
a faithful amanuensis, was a characterless 
and ineffectual person, exhibiting not the 
faintest trace of his grandfather’s genius. 
Nevertheless, he proposed to make a sub- 
stantial publication out of his bequest, and 
perhaps his own fortune with it. To this 
end he divided the manuscripts into two 
parts, taking a selection with him to Eu- 
rope and storing the large remainder in 
the barn of his friend, George Fox, at 
Champlost outside of Philadelphia. An- 
ticipated in the publication of the Auto- 
biography, and eternally fumbling in his 
editorial labors, he did not get his edition 
completed until 28 years had passed, in 
1818. He thereupon left the selected pa- 
pers in London and went to live in Paris, 
where he died five years later. After the 
death of George Fox in Pennsylvania the 
bulk of the Franklin papers at Champlost 
was presented in 1840 by Fox’s children to 
the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, of whose library they form 
perhaps the greatest treasure. 
portion remained unidentified at the time, 
and 22 years later was rescued from the 


A smaller 


paper mill only by a happy chance; this 
group of some 840 pieces was ultimately 
acquired by the University of Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile the selected papers were dis- 
covered carelessly stored in a London 
tailor’s shop, were brought by the finder to 
the notice of the American Ambassador, 
Abbott Lawrence, and through his agency 
sold to Henry Stevens “of Vermont,” the 
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“Green Mountain Boy” who had estab- 
lished himself as the principal disposer of 
all sorts of Americana in the British cap- 
ital. Stevens tidied, arranged, bound, and 
cataloged them, and eventually disposed 
of them to the United States Government 
for £7,000 in 1882. They were ulti- 
mately transferred from the Department 
of State to the Library of Congress in two 
installments, the first in 1903, the same 
year in which the University of Pennsyl- 
vania acquired its fragment of the original 
collection. Mr. I. Minis Hays estimated 
the American Philosophical Society collec- 
tion at 13,800 pieces against 2,938 in the 
Library of Congress, or respectively 78 and 
16.6 percent of the whole, but this takes no 
account of the volumes of diplomatic let- 
ter books which had not yet been trans- 
ferred from the Department of State when 
the Library’s List of the Benjamin Franklin 
Papers was published (1905). Substantial 
accumulations of Franklin manuscripts 
have also been made by the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania and by the late Wil- 
liam Smith Mason of Evanston, Illinois, 
whose collection is now owned by Yale 
University. The Library of Congress col- 
lection, it is to be noted, having been 
selected by W. T. Franklin, is particularly 
rich in Franklin’s own writings and holo- 
graphs, and is now further strengthened by 
the addition of the Lavoisier manuscripts. 

The eight and a half years which Benja- 
min Franklin spent in France (Dec. 4, 
1776-July 22, 1785), while they brought 
him to the very pinnacle of his contem- 
porary fame, were for him in one respect, 
it may be said, a time of frustration. As 
the principal representative of the United 
States in Europe, and the one most con- 
tinuously in favor with the French court, he 
was busier than he had ever been before in 
a life at no time idle. Although he was 
only too conscious of the waning of his 
septuagenarian energies and faculties, he 
served the public cause with devotion and 
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success, but he was compelled to forego the 
company of “the one mistress to whom he 


gave himself without reserve and served 
neither from a sense of duty nor for any 
practical purpose”*—science. During all 
these years this deepest of his impulses and 
most rewarding of his talents could receive 
but a minimum of satisfaction. As he told 
his dear friend Ingenhousz on Jan. 20, 
1782—when the problems of making war 
were about to be replaced with the equally 
vexatious ones of making peace—“my 
Thoughts are so employ’d in Matters of a 
different kind, that I cannot easily fix them 
on philosophical Subjects.” And when, in 
the postscript which we have already noted 
to his letter of April 29, 1785 to the same 
correspondent, he enumerated the philoso- 
phical pieces which he had written since 
coming to France, he could name only four, 
each quite brief. [See illustration.| This, 
to be sure, was not quite fair to himself, 
since he had previously addressed two good- 
sized essays in electricity, “An Attempt 
to Explain the Effects of Lightning on the 
Vane of the Steeple of a Church in Cre- 
mona, August 1777,” and “Queries from 
Dr. Ingenhouse with my Answers,” to 
Ingenhousz—fair copies of both are in the 
present group of manuscripts—and he 
omitted the hygrometer letter to Nairne. 
Of all these seven papers, however, we may 
note one common characteristic: they are 
all based on reflection rather than experi- 
ment, and are such as could be worked out 
by a contemplative mind, shall we say in a 
coach on the way from Passy to Versailles? 
“Suppositions and Conjectures,” “Im- 
aginations and Conjectures,” “Loose 
Thoughts”—these are the modest descrip- 
tions which their author gives to them. 
The brilliant experimentation which ac- 
companied his work in electricity, and the 
ingenious contriving which marked his 
best inventions have no part here. 








*Carl L. Becker in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 
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It is not improbable that this circum- 
stance had something to do with the form 
of the French publication of Franklin’s 
paper on the causes of the aurora borealis. 
Of this we have here the last page of the 
original draft in English, a French transla- 
tion in Franklin’s hand, with corrections in 
a French hand which may be guessed, and 
another and terser translation in a second 
French hand. On the 14th of April 1779, 
the Académie des Sciences of Paris held 
its annual séance publique, at which, after 
the secretary had announced a postpone- 
ment of the annual award for a prize essay 
and read a eulogy of the Academy’s late as- 
sociate, M. de Linné (better known to us 
as Linnaeus), seven members presented 
papers. The first was Franklin’s paper on 
the aurora borealis, read by “M. Leroi” — 
doubtless Franklin’s good friend Jean- 
Baptiste le Roy. However, in spite of the 
place of honor which it had on the pro- 
gram, Franklin’s paper never appeared in 
the publications of the Académie, either in 
the series of Mémoires par divers sgavans 
where the best papers were published, or 
in the Histoire de lAcadémie avec les 
Mémoires, which contained the residue. 
Instead it appeared in a vehicle of less 
prestige, the monthly Journal de physique, 
edited by the Abbé Rozier. The issue for 
June 1779 contained, on pp. [409]-412, 
“Extrait des suppositions & des conjectures 
sur la cause des Aurores Boréales de M. 
Francklin,” and included the following 
comment in a note: “Les sujets importans 
dont ce Ministre Plenipotentiare est occupé, 
prouvent que le génie des sciences n’exclut 
pas celui des affaires.” Franklin had been 
one of the eight Associés étrangers of the 
Académie des Sciences (Linnaeus was an- 
other) since 1772. The conclusion that 
the Académie found the only paper ever 
contributed to its proceedings by its world- 
famous American Associé insufficiently con- 
crete and conclusive for inclusion in its 


publications may be unwarranted, but the 


fact is not otherwise easily accounted for. 
In any event, the fault was not Franklin’s. 
Scientific doctrine on the causes of the 
aurora borealis, it would seem, still holds 
that it is an electrical phenomenon of un- 
certain and conjectural nature—which is 
about where Franklin left it. 

As for the two French versions of this 
paper in the present collection, the one in 
Franklin’s hand is, without much doubt, 
the “Exercise” which, as appears from a 
note of December 7, 1778 (Smyth VII. 
204) Franklin was submitting piecemeal to 
the Abbé de la Roche, his “cher maitre” in 
the art of French composition, and the cor- 
rections are doubtless the latter’s (“Je suis 
charmé toujours de vos Corrections,” 
wrote Franklin). The Abbé was a mem- 
ber of the household of Mme. Helvétius at 
Auteuil, and therefore frequently in Frank- 
lin’scompany. The other, in a hand which 
remains to be identified (Le Roy’s?), rep- 
resents a stage of the text considerably 
nearer the published “Extrait” than the 
Franklin-De la Roche manuscript, but not 
yet in the final form which it assumed in 
the Journal de physique. 

At long last Mr. Jefferson relieved Dr. 
Franklin from his ministerial duties and 
the venerable philosopher, taking his place 
in Marie Antoinette’s litter carried by two 
very large Spanish mules, set out on his 
way from Passy to Le Havre. Once across 
the Channel and aboard Captain Trux- 
tun’s packet, a glorious opportunity opened 
up. The voyage was prosperous enough, 
but it consumed seven weeks (July 28— 
Sept. 14, 1785) and this meant for Frank- 
lin seven weeks of unhindered concentra- 
tion such as he had not known for years 
and was never to find again, since in the 
last 15 months or so of his final retirement 
from public office he was racked with pain 
and incapable of any sustained effort. The 
result was that the voyage on the London 
saw the production of his last important 
scientific efforts in the form of three con- 
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siderable papers, two of which are, in fact, 
the longest that he ever produced (regard- 
ing, of course, the Experiments and Obser- 
vations on Electricity as what it is, a col- 
lection of shorter letters and papers). 

Of the longest, the Maritime Observa- 
tions addressed to David le Roy, the orig- 
inal draft, of 31 folio pages, is in the pres- 
ent collection; it includes Franklin’s 
sketches for the numerous small diagrams 
which were included on a single large fold- 
ing plate in the original publication in the 
Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society (vol. II, 1786, pp. 294-332), 
and have been regularly reproduced in sub- 
sequent republications of the text. The 
most polished effort of Franklin’s draft- 
manship, the vessel rigged with a deck- 
long boom and with jib-sails, is repro- 
duced herewith. We learn from the draft 
what the printed texts do not tell us, that 
Franklin began the paper at Passy in Feb- 
ruary 1784 and completed it at sea; but if 
the portion written ashore is limited to the 
opening section in red ink, it was a very 
small part of the whole. Toward the close 
of the essay Franklin incorporated an idea 
which he had discussed with Cadwallader 
Colden thirty or more years before (the 
exchange of letters is in Sparks, vol. VI, 
but is undated) and to which he had re- 
curred on his voyage home from Britain 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. This 
was the notion that the passage of ships 
from Europe to America, generally longer 
than that in the opposite direction, might 
be retarded by the rotary motion of the 
earth. The brief paper which he com- 
posed at sea on board the packet Pennsyl- 
vania, April 5, 1775, is here, in a fair copy 
initialled by Franklin; having the original 
at hand, he did not trouble to transcribe it 
in his draft, but left it for the copyist. This 
idea, however, was not destined to flourish 
longer. The Maritime Observations were 
read before the American Philosophical 
Society on December 2, 1785, and before 
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they were printed in the Transactions of 
the following year, the candid Dr. Franklin 
had been convinced that he was in error 
and had retracted. The Transactions 
print the text as drafted and read, but at 


this point they add a footnote: “Since this 
paper was read at the Society, an ingenious 
member, Mr. Patterson, has convinced the 
writer that the returning voyage would 
not, from this cause, be retarded.” This 
was Robert Patterson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Pennsylvania 
and one of the secretaries of the Society, a 
man of a very precise mind. Subse- 
quent reprintings naturally retained the 
suggestion and its abandonment, but Frank- 
lin’s latest editor, Smyth, chose to omit the 
passage altogether, as well as the corre- 
spondence with Colden. This, surely, gives 
a false notion of the process by which, his- 
torically, truth grows by the elimination of 
error, and obscures the greatness of a pow- 
erful mind which is ready to admit its own 
mistakes. The Journal de physique, which 
had published Franklin’s paper on the 
aurora borealis in 1779, translated the 
Maritime Observations serially in its issues 
of September, October, and December 
1787, and it was here, doubtless, that was 
first pointed out the absurd error in the 
Transactions (the draft has only “M. le 
Roy”) by which the letter was addressed 
to a non-existent “Mr. Alphonsus le Roy, 
Member of several Academies at Paris,” 
and M. David le Roy substituted. It has 
not, I think, been hitherto noticed that M. 
David was duly grateful for the honor con- 
ferred, and responded with a series of three 
“Lettres 4 M. Franklin, sur la Marine, & 
particuli¢rement sur les moyens de perfec- 
tionner la Navigation des Fleuves” which 
were published in the Journal de physique 
for March, April, and August 1788. The 
second letter made direct acknowledg- 
ment: “Monsieur, La Lettre que vous 
m’avez fait ’honneur de m’écrire sur la 
Marine, a eu l’effet qu’elle devoit avoir. 























D’aprés lopinion avantageuse que vous 
avez bien voulu donner de mes recherches 
sur cette science, j’ai été puissament en- 
couragé a les suivre.” But whether Frank- 
lin saw these before his death may be 
doubted, for he did not mention them in 
his last two letters to Jean-Baptiste le Roy, 
David's brother. 

The second of the long papers written 
on the London was the “Letter from Dr. 
B. Franklin, to Dr. Ingenhausz, Physician 
to the Emperor, at Vienna, on the Causes 
and Cure of Smokey Chimneys,” read be- 
fore the American Philosophical Society on 
October 21, 1785 and the first item in its 
1786 volume of Transactions. The epistle 
to Le Roy begins “Sir”; this one, “Dear 
Friend.” The address was Franklin’s ac- 
knowledgment of a warm and devoted 
friendship of some fifteen years, during 
which time circumstances had not always 
permitted him to respond to the assiduity 
of the younger man as he might have 
wished. “Ingen Housz” (as he regularly 
signed his letters; whether a Jan, Jean, 
Johannes, Ioannes or John was to be pre- 
fixed depended upon what language he was 
using; Franklin never got the name right) 
was a Dutch physician and scientist, 24 
years Franklin’s junior, whose radical 
amiability and wide-ranging curiosity com- 
bined just those qualities certain to capture 
Franklin’s heart. Ingenhousz spent the 
last years of his life in England, after he 
was sixty, and enjoyed the patronage of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne (the Lord Shel- 
burne of the American Revolution), who 
fitted out a room at Bowooi as a laboratory 
for his use. The noble lord once declared 
that he had formerly regarded Jeremy 
Bentham as the “most good-natured” per- 
son he knew, but since making Ingen- 
housz’s_ better acquaintance, he had 
changed his mind. As we are ordinarily 
growing a bit testy in our seventh decade— 
Bentham was nearly twenty years the 
Dutchman’s junior—the geniality that ap- 
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pealed to Franklin can be divined. And 
precisely like Dr. Franklin, Dr. Ingenhousz 
took the whole of nature for his province, 
without thereby renouncing any interest in 
mankind. Electricity, wherein lay Frank- 
lin’s greatest achievement, was one of 
Ingenhousz’s most persistent fields of in- 
quiry, although his important discoveries 
lay elsewhere. 

A final bond was the circumstance that 
both were, in effect, exiles; Franklin was 
exiled from his favorite milieu by his offi- 
cial duties, and, as Court Physician to the 
Emperor Joseph II in remote Vienna, so 
was Ingenhousz; if the Hapsburg capital 
was not utterly destitute of savants, it could 
not compare in brilliance and opportunity 
with London or Paris, and he looked back 
to his days in England as to a golden age. 
He owed his honorable and profitable exile 
to the great Scottish physician, Sir John 
Pringle, the founder of modern military 
medicine. Pringle had made the acquaint- 
ance of the family while physician-general 
to the forces in Flanders during the War 
of the Austrian Succession, and, after the 
death of the father in 1765, urged Jan, who 
had for some years been an obscure prac- 
tising physician at Breda, to come to Eng- 
land. Here Ingenhousz acquired the new 
technique of inoculation against the 
smallpox, which, after tentative beginnings 
early in the century (young Ben in his New 
England Courant days had been well ac- 
quainted with them) had now been made 
reasonably safe and a fair risk. When in 
1768 the Empress Maria Theresa wished 
to import an English practicioner able to 
inoculate, Pringle found it possible to sub- 
stitute his Dutch protégé for one of George 
III’s personal physicians, who originally 
had been selected for the honor, but who 
had demurred at residence abroad. For 
some years Dr. Ingenhousz was busy im- 
munizing young archdukes and archduch- 
esses, and in 1769 was despatched to 
Florence to inoculate the Grand Duke of 
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Tuscany, the future Emperor Joseph II. 
There was always the risk in inoculation 
(eliminated at the close of the century by 
Venner’s discovery of vaccination) that the 
infection might become systemic and 
even fatal, and the Hofarzt found these op- 
erations a terrible strain; “So muszte ein 
Mann zittern, welcher berufen war, eine 
Sache von solcher Wichtigkeit auf sich zu 
nehmen,” he wrote to a friend shortly after 
Joseph had come through his inoculation 
without mishap. It was about this time, 
in 1768, that he began his considerable se- 
ries of publications (Wiesner’s bibliography 
runs to 41 titles), the highlights of which 
are the Experiments upon Vegetables, Dis- 
covering Their Great Power of Purifying 
the Common Air in the Sun-Shine (Lon- 
don, 1779) and the Essay on the Food of 
Plants and the Renovation of Soils 
(London, 1796). 

It was also to Pringle that he owed “the 
most respectfull of all my friends,” as he 
termed Franklin in his letter of June 28, 
1777, getting the idiom a little wrong. 
Ingenhousz wrote a copious and fluent but 
slightly erratic English, such as may readily 
be forgiven one who bore so heavy a 
multilingual burden. It is quite possibl 
that the note from Sir John Pringle in the 
American Philosophical Society collection 
inviting Franklin to dinner to meet Mlle. 
Bihéron (who made anatomical waxwork) 
and Dr. Ingenhousz is the record of that 
very occasion. It is, unfortunately, dated 
only December 6; but if “to meet” implies 
“to meet for the first time” the Calendar is 
certainly wrong in ascribing it to 1772, for 
Franklin and Ingenhousz were already in- 
timates by the previous spring. In the lat- 
ter part of May and early June of 1771 
Franklin and Ingenhousz made up a party 
of four with Jonathan Williams, Jr. 
(Franklin’s grand-nephew and secretary) 
and John Canton, and toured the English 
Midlands, visiting Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and Derby. At Leeds they called 
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on the Reverend Joseph Priestley and dis- 
cussed the properties of sound. Both evi- 
dently remembered the tour with pleasure, 
for when Ingenhousz visited Franklin at 
Paris in the summer of 1777—having gone 
there from Vienna as soon after hearing of 
Franklin’s arrival as his circumstances 
would permit—they at least talked of a 
similar journey in France. There is in the 
American Philosophical Society collection 
a note of August 30 from Ingenhousz in- 
forming Franklin of an opportunity to hire 
a four-seater coach on favorable terms for 
a journey of sixteen days, and requesting 
an immediate reply. 

For the greater part of their acquaint- 
ance, however, Franklin and Ingenhousz 
were widely separated in space, and con- 
versed by means of a voluminous corre- 
spondence. The Minister Plenipotentiary 
could not write as often as the Hofarzt, but 
when he did it was at great length—if only 
to cope with the innumerable queries which 
had been fired at him in the interval since 
his last letter. For range and variety and 
kaleidoscopic change of subject-matter, it 
would be difficult to match this correspond- 
ence with that between any other two indi- 
viduals. On occasion, as we have seen, 
Dr. Franklin composed entire scientific pa- 
pers for despatch to Vienna. The three 
Franklin originals which have now come 
into our hands are very representative of 
the multifarious subject matter. They 
further illustrate how Franklin composed 
his long epistles serially—that begun on 
October 2, 1781 was resumed on Jan. 20, 
1782 and finally completed on the follow- 
ing June 21—and how he was, so to speak, 
driven to index one letter, that of April 29- 
May 2, 1785 (“I have spent some Days in 
writing this”), placing in the margin the 
date of the particular letter of Ingenhousz 
to which he was at the moment replying, 
there being a two years’ accumulation on 
hand! While the first of these two letters 
was in process, Ingenhousz’ letters (as sum- 
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marized in the A. P. S. Calendar) became 
almost hysterical. On May 23, 1781 he 
complained of no answer to his last three 
letters; on Dec. 8 he declared that he was 
languishing for a word in reply to his last 
five; on Apr. 24, 1782 he reproached Frank- 
lin for his long silence, which had retarded 
the publication of his book for a year; and 
on June 12, having heard that Franklin 
had a letter to him half-written, he begged 
that it might be sent unfinished! The 
A. P. S. Calendar lists some 43 letters from 
Ingenhousz to Franklin; there are only 
three in the Library of Congress collection, 
but Albert H. Smyth (I. xvii) declares 
that nearly a hundred exist. 

Ingenhousz greatly desired to visit 
Franklin a second time in Paris, but the 
Emperor preferred to keep him at hand 
in Vienna. He was therefore much dis- 
tressed to learn of Franklin’s approaching 
departure, but was consoled by an invita- 
tion, in this letter of April 29—May 2, 1785, 
to join his friend in America: “I know we 
should be happy together, and therefore re- 
peat my Proposition that you should ask 
Leave of the Emperor to let you come and 
live with me during the little Remainder 
of Life that is left me.” According to his 
biographer, Julius Wiesner, Ingenhousz 
revisited Paris in the summer of 1788 and, 
arriving on the day of the fall of the Bas- 
tille, which convinced him that Europe’s 
future was chaos, finally decided to accept 
Franklin’s standing invitation. But he 
made preliminary visits to Holland and 
England, which consumed so much time 
that the news of Franklin’s death arrived 
before final preparations could be made 
for the journey. America had no further 
charms, and Dr. Ingenhousz spent the last 
decade of his life (1790-99) in England, 
very conveniently, however, continuing to 
draw his stipend as imperial Leibarzt. 

Franklin’s relationship with Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier was of a far less intimate 


nature. Lavoisier was thirteen years 
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younger than Ingenhousz and so 37 years 
Franklin’s junior; he was only 33 when 
Franklin arrived in Paris. Lavoisier’s 
colder, more formal, and more precise per- 
sonality made far less of an appeal to 
Franklin’s affections. It was to Madame 
Lavoisier, the girlish and charming mistress 
of Lavoisier’s hospitable table that Franklin 
addressed his only recorded letter to the 
family—the official transcript of which, 
made in 1868, we have already noted. 

Franklin and Ingenhousz were miscel- 
laneous scientists, a necessarily declining 
type, while Lavoisier with his rigorous ap- 
plication of quantitative methods in chemi- 
cal analysis was hewing out a path of 
increasing specialization and so anticipat- 
ing the course of the future. However, 
after Franklin’s arrival in Paris their paths 
crossed at numerous points. Complete 
mutual esteem would appear to have re- 
sulted, while Lavoisier was at pains to show 
all due deference to the venerable ambassa- 
dor—‘‘Monsieur et tres respectable Con- 
frere” is the salutation of one of his un- 
dated notes. Lavoisier’s fame had reached 
Franklin in London at least three years 
earlier (June 22, 1773), when the Ameri- 
can inquired of J.-B. le Roy “how M. 
Lavoisier’s doctrine supports itself as I sup- 
pose it will be controverted.” 

During Franklin’s first year in France he 
was invited to a repetition of Priestley’s ex- 
periments “‘sur differentes especes d’air” in 
Lavoisier’s laboratory at the Arsenal. 
Lavoisier lived and experimented there be- 
cause he was the executive member of the 
Régie des Poudres, and this fact again 
brought him into contact with Franklin, 
who needed for the Continental Army the 
French gunpowder which had been so 
greatly improved by Lavoisier’s efforts. 
Several of Lavoisier’s extant letters to 
Franklin are conctrned with shipments of 
gunpowder; in one of these ( Jan. 27, 1781) 
he apologizes for not having seen Franklin 
since the beginning of the year, in conse- 
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quence of the death of “an aunt who has 
always been a second mother to me”—this 
was of course Mlle. Constance Punctis, 
who had brought Antoine up when her sis- 
ter’s death left him a motherless boy of 
five. On one occasion Franklin was in- 
vited to dine at the Arsenal with “M. 
Magellan et quelques academiciens” ; 
this was John Hyacinth de Magellan or 
Magalhaes (1723-1790), a Portuguese 
savant resident in London and well known 
to Franklin there, who endowed the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society with its first 
annual prize of a gold medal. 

Franklin was present at the Académie 
des Sciences on June 6, 1782, when the 
“Count du Nord” was entertained with a 
demonstration by M. Lavoisier, who blew 
a “stream of dephlogisticated Air” into a 
charcoal fire and so created “the hottest 
fire human Art has yet been able to pro- 
duce,” melting platinum in a few minutes. 
The Count du Nord was the future Tsar 
Paul I travelling incognito, and still sane 
enough, we trust, to enjoy M. Lavoisier’s 
expérience; while “dephlogisticated Air” 
was a temporary formula for Dr. Priestley’s 
discovery on which Lavoisier was to fix the 
name of oxygen—in its Greek sense equally 
based upon a misapprehension, as it proved. 
Franklin reported the séance to Ingen- 
housz in one of the letters in our collection, 
and had described it to Priestley two weeks 
earlier. On Wednesday evening, January 
22, 1783, M. and Mme. Lavoisier, having 
just learned of the signature of the pre- 
liminary treaties of peace, called at Dr. 
Franklin’s house to congratulate him upon 
“la grande revolution que son genie avoit 
preparee”’; not finding him in, they sent an 
invitation to dinner on the following Mon- 
day. They were going to have a little 
music after dinner which they hoped would 
amuse M. Franklin for a few minutes— 
they had probably not read the Doctor’s 
strictures on the defects of modern music, 


or his demolition of Handel. In 1784, 
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when the war was over and Franklin less 
pressed, occurred the sole instance of their 
collaboration: Franklin and Lavoisier were 
named two of the five commissaires from 
the Académie des Sciences who joined with 
four others from the Faculté de Médecine 
to investigate the claims of Mesmerism and 
the doctrine of “animal magnetism.” 
Franklin was too infirm to attend the tests 
made at the Paris clinics, but in the spring 
of 1784 a number of private tests were 
made at his house in Passy. Just what 
share either had in the tests, the discussions, 
or the determinations does not appear, al- 
though Lavoisier is known to have con- 
demned the Mesmerists on a priori grounds 
from an examination of their writings. 
Neither drafted the sceptical report, but 
Franklin was its first signatory, and seems 
to have been given the lion’s share of the 
credit for equating Mesmerism and quack- 
ery, a conclusion which gratified the Age of 
Reason but hardly accounted for ali the 
phenomena in the case. 

It remains only to account for the 
provenance of this group of manuscripts 
which evokes so broad and vivid a back- 
ground of intellectual history. Such tradi- 
tion as there is says that they were willed 
to Lavoisier by Ingenhousz. But Lavoisier, 
along with the other 27 fermiers génér- 
aux, died by the guillotine on the 19th 
floréal of the Year Two—‘La république 
n’a plus besoin de savants.” “II ne leur 
a fallu qu'un moment pour faire tomber 
cette téte,” said Lagrange the next day, “et 
cent années peut-étre ne suffiront pas pour 
en reproduire une semblable.” But Dr. 
Ingenhousz, having put behind him the 
revolutionary turmoil of the Continent, 
died quietly in an English bed some five 
years later. The manuscripts must, there- 
fore, have descended to Mme. Lavoisier, 
the jealous guardian of her husband’s 
papers and his fame, who lived until 1836. 
The three letters and the two papers ad- 
dressed to Ingenhousz can be safely taken 




















to have come from him. The transcript of 
1868 must certainly have been added by 
the heirs of Mme. Lavoisier, perhaps by 
that M. Léon de Chazelles, the husband of 
her great-niece, of whom Grimaux speaks 
in the only documented biography of La- 
voisier. What of the others?—especially 
the holograph drafts to Nairne and David 
le Roy, the latter of which was completed 
after Franklin had left Europe for good. 
Ingenhousz was continually begging Frank- 
lin for copies of all his philosophical papers, 
and Franklin certainly sent him a copy of 
the A. P. S. Transactions containing the 
Smokey Chimneys letter of June 27, 1786, 
but there is nothing to indicate that he 
transmitted any manuscript copies after re- 
turning home. There is another possibil- 
ity: William Temple Franklin was in 
London with a mass of his grandfather’s 





papers by 1791, and Ingenhousz may have 
begged some of the present group from 
him. But Temple Franklin was also often 
in France, and it is also possible that Mme. 
Lavoisier—or Lavoisier himself before 
1794—-may have obtained some directly 
from him. That Temple Franklin occa- 
sionally parted with his grandfather’s holo- 
graphs we know from his having given the 
famous draft of the Autobiography to Le 
Veillard. Another interesting possibility 
comes to mind. Ingenhousz certainly had 
more Franklin letters than these three; did 
his will, unfortunately not available, dis- 
tribute Franklin manuscripts to other scien- 
tific friends of Franklin besides Lavoisier? 
Perhaps time will answer some of these 
questions of provenance. 

Donatp H. Mucrince 
Fellow in American History 
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Aeronautics 


URING the past year the Library 
of Congress has acquired an un- 
usually large quantity of signifi- 

cant aeronautical literature representing 
many phases of air science and air com- 
merce. In order to present a concise and 
integrated account of this vast bulk of ma- 
terial, only the most outstanding receipts 
will be discussed here. These include: 
the precision bombing photographs of the 
AAF’s Eighth Air Force; the Alfred Hilde- 
brandt collection; the aeronautical prints 
of Charles H. Hubbell; the publications of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion; new aeronautical journals; aeronau- 
tical data transferred to the Library of 
Congress from the Office of Technical 
Services; and the German air documents 
of World War II. In addition, special 
mention will be made of the arrangements 
concluded in Brazil whereby a greater in- 
flux of publications from that country has 
been assured. 


GIFT OF GENERAL SPAATZ 


General Carl Spaatz, Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, has presented 
to the Library of Congress his personal col- 
lection of the Army Air Forces Eighth Air 
Force photographic record of European 
operations. The photographs, which 
measure 21” x 26” and comprise 19 vol- 
umes, range in time from January 1944 
through February 13, 1945. This set, 
which is one of the five originally prepared, 
is unquestionably the finest single pictorial 
contribution to the aviation history of 
World War II. 

The photographs are a graphic day-to- 
day record of the execution of the Amer- 
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ican plan for strategic bombing—the 
bombing which strikes at the economy of 
the enemy and cripples his war potential. 
Planned strategic bombing has changed the 
over-all picture of modern warfare, as 
these photographs graphically demon- 
strate. A full description of this unique 
collection will appear in a future issue of 
the Quarterly Journal. 


GIFT OF ALFRED HILDEBRANDT 


Early in January 1947, the Library of 
Congress received as a gift from Dr. Alfred 
Hildebrandt a valuable aeronautical collec- 
tion consisting of several hundred books, 
documents, and reports, press clippings, and 
historical photographs. Alfred Hilde- 
brandt (1870—__), a resident of Berlin, has 
been active in aeronautical affairs since 
1893. He is the author of several impor- 
tant aeronautical works and a pioneer 
German balloonist. Throughout his life 
he has maintained an extensive correspond- 
ence with many of Germany’s leading 
aviation journalists and writers, and has 
been closely associated with many inter- 
national aeronautical organizations as well 
as with scientific societies in Germany, such 
as the Lilienthal Gesellschaft fiir Luft- 
fahrtforschung. 

In 1932, the Library of Congress pur- 
chased the first library Dr. Hildebrandt 
had assembled. An examination of the 
collection recently acquired reveals that the 
1932 purchase did not include all Dr. 
Hildebrandt’s worthwhile early materials. 
The collection also shows that he continued 
his intense interest in aviation by maintain- 
ing extensive correspondence files, records, 
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from 1897 and stress the subjects in which 


he had a particular interest: airships, glid- 
ing, ballooning, polar aviation, high-alti- 
tude balloon ascensions, and military avia- 
tion. Many of the clipping files relate to 
outstanding figures in German aviation, 
such as: August Euler, Hans Grade, Claude 
Dornier, Hugo Junkers, Hermann Goring, 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, Gerhard 
Fieseler, Minister for Air Brandenburg, 
and Air Marshal Milch, while much of 
the correspondence is signed by these and 
other notables. The most significant ma- 
terials are those pertaining to Count von 
Zeppelin. Also, among the early letters 
are a large number relating to the growth 
of American aviation, such as those from 
the Wright brothers, Brigadier General 
James Allen (former Chief Signal Officer 
of the United States Army), the Aero 
Club of America, and the Aerial Experi- 
ment Association. 

Dr. Hildebrandt’s gift comprises more 
than 5,000 items which include much 
source material for the study of German 
aviation prior to World War II. This col- 
lection, combined with the Hermann 
Hoernes and Victor Silberer collections 
purchased in 1930, the Hildebrandt library 
purchased in 1932, and the present ship- 
ments of captured German air documents, 
has made the German aeronautical collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress excep- 
tionally comprehensive. 


GIFT OF CHARLES H. HUBBELL 


Charles H. Hubbell has presented to the 
Library two complete sets of his aviation 
prints for the period 1939-1947. Each set 
contains 108 prints, each one of which is 
the result of painstaking technical research, 
portraying in minute detail the original 
airplanes represented. Taken as a collec- 
tion the prints constitute an authentic pic- 
torial record of the history of airplanes. 
Sections are devoted to historic airplanes, 
1903-1914; the Thompson Trophy win- 
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ners, 1929-1939; famous airplanes of the 
“Golden Decade,” 1920-1930; World 
War I military aircraft; American military 
planes of World War II; American bomb- 
ers of World War II; and enemy aircraft 
of World War II. 


BRAZILIAN AVIATION LITERATURE 


In an effort to round out the aeronautical 
literature of the Western Hemisphere, a 
number of channels have been established 
with publishing houses, government agen- 
cies, and individuals in various South 
American countries. During the past six 
months, however, the Aeronautics Division 
has directed its efforts in the acquisition of 
South American materials primarily to the 
task of securing Brazilian publications. 
Some of the arrangements which have 
been made to further these efforts are 
mentioned here. 

Dr. José Garcia de Souza, the outstand- 
ing authority on Brazilian aviation litera- 
ture, has volunteered his services in secur- 
ing a number of rare books which the Li- 
brary of Congress does not have. Also, 
arrangements have been made with the 
Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs at Rio de Janeiro and the 
U. S. Information Service at Sao Paulo to 
microfilm the complete Santos-Dumont 
and Gusmao collections which are located 
at the Instituto Historico e Geographico 
de Sao Paulo and the Museu Paulista. 
Aside from the writings of Gusmao and 
Santos-Dumont much of the history of 
Brazilian aviation is found in the archive 
of the Aero Clube do Brasil. The presi- 
dent of this organization, Sr. Camillo Na- 
der, has agreed to assemble the significant 
items of the archive and to permit their 
reproduction on microfilm. 

Of particular importance are the ar- 
rangements concerning official Brazilian 
aeronautical publications. The Library 
of Congress has been assured by the Air 
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Ministry that the following types of aero- 
nautical literature will be sent regularly to 
the United States: financial and statistical 
reports pertaining to Brazilian civil avia- 
tion; administrative civil air regulations; 
training literature; official magazines (e. g., 
Esquadrilha and Boletim) ; miscellaneous 
reports; and aeronautical maps and charts. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


As of June 1947, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, Montreal, had 
issued approximately 4,200 documents. 
Through agreements between the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization and the Library of Congress 
made early in 1946, all PICAO publica- 
tions were to be deposited in the Library. 
During the past year Major General Lau- 
rence S. Kuter, Representative of the 
United States to the Council of ICAO, has 
made a special effort to insure the con- 
tinuing flow of these publications. The 
gathering momentum in the number of 
publications issued by ICAO reflects the 
increasing activity of the organization. 
And although many items relate to pro- 
cedures and intraorganizational develop- 
ment, a large number of coordinated re- 
search studies have been prepared. For 
one interested in reviewing the current ac- 
tivities of ICAO the Journal of that organ- 
ization is the best source of information. 


PERIODICALS 


It is difficult to overestimate the value 
of periodical literature in aeronautical re- 
search; consequently, a concentrated effort 
has been made to acquire all newly-issued 


aeronautical journals as well as those which 
have resumed publication in the past year. 
Since the last report in this Journal (Au- 
gust 1946) orders and requests have been 
placed for 95 additional foreign aero- 
nautical journals published in 21 different 
countries. Thus, the Library of Congress 





now receives more than 175 foreign aero- 
nautical magazines. 

New aeronautical journals are received 
currently from the following countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

On this continent, the most important 
aeronautical periodical that has been made 
available recently is the United States Army 
Air Forces’ Impact. Published by AAF 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Intelligence, 
Impact throughout the war was classified 
as confidential in order that the maximum 
amount of information could be included. 
The publication began in April 1943 and 
ceased with the September—October issue, 
1945 (volume ITI, no. 9), entitled “Air 
Victory over Japan.” The magazine is a 
photographic record of the methods and 
results of allied air operations and consti- 
tutes a month-by-month statement of air 
intelligence and closely related subjects. 
General H. H. Arnold, in his Introduction 
to the first issue, described Impact as a 
“means for bringing home to our Air Forces 
throughout the world and to our comrades 
in other arms of the service what the force, 
or impact, of air power is and can be.” 


OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


As the result of agreements contracted 
between the authorities of the Air Ma- 
tériel Command, Wright Field, and the 
Office of Technical Services, the Library 
of Congress has been designated as the 
final depository for all captured aeronauti- 
cal literature that has been declassified. 
This material is received by the Library 
from two sources: the Office of Technical 
Services, and by direct forwarding, without 
intermediary, from Wright Field. Mate- 
rial from this second source is largely his- 
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torical and descriptive, and constitutes the 


most important single category of the year’s 
acquisitions. It is discussed in the follow- 
ing section (German Air Documents). 

As of June 1947, more than 75,000 items 
have been processed by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, of which 20 to 25 percent are 
estimated to be related directly to aero- 
nautics. In the broadest sense, this ma- 
terial can be described as including the cor- 
respondence and records of every German 
manufacturer and government office that 
had any important connection with avia- 
tion. At present, there are 2,000 addi- 
tional cases waiting to be shipped from the 
Office of Technical Services to the Library 
of Congress. 


GERMAN AIR DOCUMENTS 

As part of the Allied program for extir- 
pating German aviation, the Army Air 
Forces in Europe confiscated a large num- 
ber of important German aeronautical 
libraries. By agreement with the Air 
Matériel Command, Wright Field, the 
Library of Congress has become the deposi- 
tory for all purely historical and descriptive 
portions of this captured material. The 
preliminary winnowing of the first ship- 
ment from Wright Field yielded 9,114 
aeronautical books, perodicals, and ephem- 
era. In addition, more than 18,000 
items representing the literature of related 
fields were turned over to the Library for 
its general collections. 

Some of the confiscated libraries be- 
longed to institutions that loomed large in 
the history of the Luftwaffe: e. g., Junk- 
ers, Focke-Wulf, the Deutsche Akademie 
der Luftfahrtforschung (German Acad- 
emy for Aeronautical Research), the 
Deutsche Forschungsanstalt fiir Segelflug 
(German Research Institute for Gliding), 
the Flugfunk-Forschungsinstitut (Research 
Institute for Aeronautical Radio), and the 
Reichsluftfahrtministerium (Air Minis- 
try) itself. Because of the great volume 
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of this material it is possible only to em- 
phasize the larger groupings: (1) the offi- 
cial technical publications; (2) official 
gazettes; (3) industry reports; (4) com- 
mercial releases. 

A general description of the German 
aeronautical research activities exemplified 
by these new acquisitions must be prefaced 
by a brief account of the Zentrale fir 
Wissenschaftliches Berichtswesen (Center 
for Scientific Reports) , usually abbreviated 
as ZWB. This official clearing house for 
the publication of Government-sponsored 
research was established in 1933 as a part 
of the Deutsche Versuchsanstalt fir 
Luftfahrt (German Institute for Experi- 
ments in Aviation) in the Rudower 
Chaussee, Berlin-Adlershof. In 1940, it 
was theoretically attached to the Air Arm 
Supply Officer, but actually it was made 
administratively subordinate to the Lilien- 
thal Gesellschaft. Under the pressure of 
Allied air raids in 1943, the ZWB was 
moved to the country town of Glatz in 
Silesia. The scope of the ZWB is indi- 
cated by its general cumulative catalog 
(1934-45) which lists the reports of eleven 
research institutions, an equal number of 
technical schools, and some of the larger 
manufacturing firms. 

The ZWB monographic series “Deutsche 
Luftfahrtforschung” is perhaps the best 
single reflection of organized German aero- 
nautical research. This series is made up 
of two sub-groups: the research reports 
(‘“Forschungsberichte”), and the investi- 
gations and announcements (“Unter- 
suchungen und Mitteilungen”). Gener- 
ally speaking, the ‘“Forschungsberichte” 
are complete and detailed studies, while 
the “Untersuchungen und Mitteilungen” 
group is concerned with experiments, test 
results, or reports on a limited aspect of a 
large problem. The nearest United States 
equivalent to the “Deutsche Luftfahrt- 
forschung” series in format and subject 
matter is probably the “Advance Confi- 
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dential Reports” of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, which are now 
being released as “Wartime Reports.” 
Like these studies, the reports of the 
“Deutsche Luftfahrtforschung” series were 
also subjected to high security classifica- 
tion. 

The research material given the lowest 
security classification, Nur fiir den Dienst- 
gebrauch (restricted), was published in 
the periodical Technische Berichte—ob- 
viously so named after its World War I 
prototype. The announcement in the first 
issue, March 1934, gives as its purpose: 
‘To impart the basis of German and foreign 
aeronautical research to the competent in- 
terested circles as quickly as possible, so 
that new knowledge can immediately be 
translated into action.” The emphasis, 
therefore, is on practical tests and experi- 
ments, or on short reports similar to the 
“Untersuchungen und Mitteilungen” 
group. 

When the war upgraded previously un- 
classified publications, the Technische 
Berichte became a journal for all restricted 
aeronautical data. For example, the 
magazine of translations, Luftfahrtschrif- 
tum des Auslandes in Ubersetzungen, which 
ceased publication with vol. 5, no. 9, Sep- 
tember 1939, emerged under the same 
name as a department in the Technische 
Berichte. 

The ZWB’s annual Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Luftfahrtforschung deserves 
special mention, if only in recognition of 
the number of contributions it represents. 
The 1937 and 1938 issues were available 
in this country before the war, and thus 
the style of these periodicals is fairly well 
known. The war year editions from 1939 
to 1942 kept the same format and the same 
tripartite division into I, Flugwerk (air- 
frame) ; II, Triebwerk (motor) ; and ITI, 
Ausriistung (armament). In each vol- 
ume, prefacing the activity reports of the 
research institutions, is an official history of 





the year’s achievements of the Luftwaffe, 
signed by General der Flieger Quade. 
The last of the restricted publications 
issued by the ZWB, the five-volume Ring- 
buch der Luftfahrttechnik, was begun in 
1938 under the editorship of the late Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Hoff of the Berlin Tech- 
The Ringbuch is a 


looseleaf collection of 212 short reports 


nische Hochschule. 


written for the practicing aeronautical en- 
gineer and designed to acquaint him with 
the most recent techniques and develop- 
ments in his field. A system of continuous 
revision was promised, but from what can 
be learned in the ZWB correspondence, 
the program broke down after 1941. 

Apart from the classified publications 
the ZWB also was responsible for two un- 
classified periodicals: Luftfahrtforschung, 
undoubtedly Germany’s leading technical 
journal, and the aeronautical abstracting 
service, Luftfahrt-Literaturschau. The 
ZWB further undertook the publication 
and distribution at cost of new books, and 
reprinted standard works considered par- 
ticularly valuable for the practicing aero- 
nautical engineer. Kamke’s Differential- 
gleichungen, Lésungsmethoden, und Lé- 
sungen, which was circulated on a lending 
library basis, is an example. The ZWB 
imprint is also found on a new edition of 
Prandtl’s Abriss der Stromungslehre, issued 
in 1942, and on the lecture series Leuchten 
und Struktur fester Stoffe, edited by Rudolf 
Tomaschek. Among the English classics 
in mathematical literature the ZWB re- 
issued such works as E. W. Hobson’s 
Theory of Spherical and Ellipsoidal Har- 
monics, and Whittaker and Watson’s A 
Course of Modern Analysis. 

Unlike the pure research organizations 
supported by the Air Ministry, the two 
great semi-honorary organizations—the 
Deutsche Akademie der Luftfahrtforsch- 
ung and the Lilienthal Gesellschaft—were 
not subjected to ZWB editorial jurisdic- 
tion. The publications of the Deutsche 
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Akademie were printed in Berlin by the 
Reichsdruckerei and distributed through 
commercial channels by the firm of R. 
Oldenbourg of Berlin and Munich. Of 
exceptional interest are the top secret 
scientific reports of the Deutsche Akade- 


mie, the Wissenschaftliche Berichte, 
Sitzungsperiode 1937-38, which include 
contributions from such eminent scientists 
as Asmus Hansen, Herbert Wagner, 
Prandtl, Busemann, Focke, Messerschmidt, 
Miiller-Conradi, Esau, and Runge. 

For general historical research, the struc- 
ture and administration of German avia- 
tion can be studied in the fairly complete 
files of the official Air Force gazette, 
the Luftwaffen-Verordnungsblatt, and the 
operational techniques in the Technische 
Mitteilungen des Generalluftzeugmersters. 
Incidentally, the German anti-aircraft or- 
ganization, which made flak an English 
word, is represented by files of the Ver-Flak. 
Among the items which seem to have last- 
ing historical value should be mentioned 
the detailed 15-volume study of the British 
air raids of 1941-1942, prepared by the 
Chief of Police of Hamburg. In this con- 
fidential report to his superiors, the Chief 
of Police gave exact information on the 
damage done to his city in each raid, house 
by house, and street by street. The effec- 
tiveness of airpower is nowhere more con- 
vincingly attested to than in these re- 
ports—nor the disparity between air offense 
and air defense. 

From the large folders of the Reichsluft- 
fahrtministerium correspondence it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct the intricate story of 
Government-industry relationships. Evi- 
dence of contracts and agreements is dis- 
cernible in a number of primary sources. 
For example, there are the published secret 
talks by General Udet, head of the Tech- 
nical Office, with representatives of Ger- 
man industry. These conversations ap- 
pear to have established the outlines of 
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official procurement policy. Further, there 
are the detailed reports of German aircraft 
manufacturers—paradoxically, the Library 
of Congress has more information on such 
companies as the Junkers Airplane and 
Motor Factory than on any similar Ameri- 
can aircraft manufacturing corporation. 
The Junkers officials filed with the Reichs- 
luftfahrtministerium not only production 
reports on air frames and motors, but also 
licenses, patents, press and photograph re- 
leases, and training manuals. As inci- 
dental information, industry efficiency ex- 
perts will be interested in the Stindenauf- 
wand je Zelle report which recounts a time- 
study survey of every airplane model in the 
German Air Force. 

A check of the Deutsche National- 
bibliographie indicates that the Library of 
Congress has acquired many, if not all, of 
the commercial aeronautical imprints pub- 
lished in Germany during the war years. 
This material ranges from studies on air- 
ports by Professor Carl Pirath of the Ver- 
kehrswissenschaftliches Institut fiir Luft- 
fahrt an der Technischen Hochschule at 
Stuttgart, to the soldier’s song book issued 
by Luftgau VII. In the field of German 
aeronautical periodicals the Library has ac- 
quired, along with others, the 1933-34 
volumes of Deutsche Luftwacht, and yearly 
files of Gasschutz und Luftschutz and Die 
Sirene. 

Not all of this new material reflects the 
contemporary development of air science. 
A considerable number of items have come 
from the original library of Hermann W. 
Moedebeck which, after Moedebeck’s 
death in 1910, was given to the Wissen- 
schaftliche Gesellschaft fiir Luftfahrt, and 
in 1933 was expropriated by the Zentral- 
luftfahrtbiicherei. The Moedebeck book- 
plate is still to be found on such rarities as 
the Lettere due sull’aerostatico, 1803; 
Luigi Garibbo’s Cenni storict sull’aero- 
nautico, 1838; and the first edition of 
Nadar’s Mémoires du Géant. 






































In conclusion, of the various items men- 
tioned probably the most important are 
the 5,000 ZWB reports issued as the 
“Deutsche Luftfahrtforschung” 
Until Germany’s capitulation the existence 
of these reports was generally unknown. 
At present, however, this series is being 


series. 


translated by aeronautical institutions 


throughout the world. For the first time 


in the history of air science it is possible to 


observe in detail the German aeronautical 
mind in action. 
RicHARD EELLS 
Acting Chief, Aeronautics Division 
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British Belles-Lettres 


T has been the tendency in some quar- 
ters since the close of the war to ques- 
tion the vitality of British letters and to 

predict a decline in the high standards of 
British scholarship and the British arts. 
The champions of such a view, basing their 
claims on the depressing after-effects of 
war, damaged publishing facilities, the ex- 
haustion of energy, the expatriation of 
writers and scholars, national calamities, 
the weakening of the national power, and 
the reorganization of the class and eco- 
nomic structure, do not, perhaps, take into 
account the actual evidence of literary 
production. 

A survey of the Library’s acquisitions in 
British belles-lettres for the past year? 
does much to provide the background for 
this discussion, which from all indications 
is just beginning. It is important to note 
that, following the life-and-death crisis of 
English civilization during the war years, 
a frank revaluation of cultural aims ap- 
pears as one of the main themes of poem, 
essay, and novel alike. Taking a some- 
what cheerful view of the collapse of 
“over-civilized” scholarship and learning, 
Cyril Connolly in The Condemned Play- 
ground argues that “Although there is 
very little new being written, there is a 
vast amount of old that is being forgotten.” 

Anthologies and miscellanies, some with 
delayed publication dates, provide an in- 
teresting bird’s-eye view of belles-lettres 
for the postwar period. Longman’s Mis- 


* This report continues the summary made by 
Miss Louise Bogan in the August 1946 issue of 
the Quarterly Journal. 
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cellany*? (no. 1, 1943—) and Geoffrey 
Grigson’s The Mint (Routledge, 1946) 
were two of the better acquisitions in this 
class. Furlong’s English Satire (Harrap, 
1946) surveyed that field from Langland 
to Butler. A selected group of essays and 
articles written by Frenchmen on English 
soil between 1940 and 1944 for La France 
libre was translated by J. G. Weightman 
and produced by the Sylvan Press (1945). 
Inspirational and religious collections con- 
tinued to be published, and poetry an- 
thologies in special fields retained their 
popularity, e. g.: Modern Scottish Poetry 
(Faber, 1946); The Englishman and the 
Sea (Allen and Unwin, 1946), containing 
prose and verse; Irish poems in English 
(The Flowering Branch, edited by John 
Irvine, Belfast, MacCord, 1945) ; and In- 
dian poetry (A Garland of Indian Poetry, 
by H. G. Rawlinson, The Royal India So- 
ciety, 1946). Among the collections of 
recent poetry are Walter and Bayliss’ 
compilation (Harrap, 1945) ; New Poetry, 
no. 1-, edited by Nicholas Moore (Fortune 
Press, 1945); and Poems of Our Time, 
chosen by Church and Bozman (Dent, 
1945). 

Letters, autobiographies, and reminis- 
cences—many with a nostalgic tang— 
appeared in profusion, but few by persons 
of the first rank in literature or politics. 
The letters of a refugee mother in England 
to her young daughter left behind in Ger- 
many (Josefine Reitzenstein, The En- 
chanted Fountain, New Vision Publishing 





* Unless otherwise indicated, London is the 
place of publication. 
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Co., 1945) provide a characteristic sample. 
A new edition of Anthony Trollope’s auto- 
biography appeared with an introduction 
by Charles Morgan (Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1946). 

Linguistic studies ranged from theoreti- 
cal works on the force of language in the 
modern world (Rundle, Language as a 
Social and Political Factor in Europe, 
Faber, 1946) to phonetics (Ida C. Ward, 
The Phonetics of English, Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1945) and etymologies (Crow- 
ther’s Encyclopaedia of Phrases and Ori- 
gins, 1945). The pronunciation of Eng- 
lish in Australia was examined by A. G. 
Mitchell (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 
1946) and a new work on public speaking 
and oratory by Sir Richard Acland was 
brought out by Gollancz (1946). An Ap- 
proach to Choral Speech by Mona Swann 
(Macmillan, 1946) was issued in the third 
edition, an indication of the continued de- 
velopment toward a spoken English poetry. 
Playwriting handbooks (Falkland Cary, 
Practical Playwriting, Simpkin, Marshall, 
1946), discussions of the stage (Clifford 
Bax, Whither the Theatre, Home and Van 
Thal, 1945), and histories of the English 
theatre, notably Macqueen-Pope’s Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury Lane (W. H. Allen, 
1946), and Donald Brook’s The Romance 
of the English Theatre (Rockliff, 1945), 
made their appearance during this period. 

The quality of the English essay and 
studies of English literary figures showed no 
abatement during “the year of gloom.” 
Wordsworth (A Study of Wordsworth by 
J. C. Smith, Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1946), Shelley (Edmund Blunden, Collins, 
1946), and Shakespeare (Shakespeare’s 
Imagination by E. A. Armstrong, Drum- 
mond, 1946) were analyzed anew. Trib- 
utes to Bernard Shaw by Beerbohm, Mase- 
field, Laurence Housman, Priestley, Wells, 
Joad, Dunsany, Keynes, Inge, and others 
were included in G. B. S. 90 (Hutchinson, 
1946). Continental literary figures such 
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as Villon (D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Sheed 
and Ward, 1945) and the Scandinavians 
Undset, Kierkegaard, and Jacobsen (W. 
Gore Allen, Renaissance in the North, 
Sheed and Ward, 1946) came under dis- 
cussion, and the collected prose works of 
the modern Russian Boris Pasternak were 
translated by Beatrice Scott and Robert 
Payne, with an introduction by Stefan Schi- 
manski (Drummond, 1945). 

The revival of Welsh letters saw the 
appearance of several works of interest, 
among them Ifor Williams’ Lectures on 
Early Welsh Poetry (Dublin, Dublin Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies, 1944), and 
Islwyn ap Nicholas’ studies of Iolo Mor- 
ganwg, the “bard of liberty” (Foyle’s Welsh 
Press, 1945), and of Robert Jones Derfel, 
the Welsh rebel, poet, and _ preacher 
(Foyle’s Welsh Press, 1944?). Keidrych 
Rhys’ anthology of modern Welsh poetry 
(Faber, 1944) brought together an impres- 
sive group of the new Welsh poets. 

Cyril Connolly’s The Condemned Play- 
ground (Routledge, 1945), thought by 
many observers to be a permanent contri- 
bution to English critical writing, under- 
took to evaluate the place of the artist in 
twentieth-century life. As an expertise of 
recent cultural developments, it is perhaps 
the most ambitious and most telling work 
in its class. Herbert Read’s Art and So- 
ciety (Faber, 1945), a volume which in ap- 
pearance as well as substance kept to pre- 
war standards, approached the same com- 
plex of ideas from the point of view of the 
plastic arts. 

Poetry, always the darkest but one of the 
most accurate mirrors of change, reflected 
the new contours of English thought and 
sensibility. The verse of social criticism, 
which had produced the most exciting fig- 
ures of the Thirties, now seemed lost, and 
movements toward a new romanticism, 
with strong emphasis on the revelation of 
personal experience, received the most 
attention. The _ self-styled Apocalyptic 
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group, looking toward Dylan Thomas and 
George Barker rather than Auden and 


Spender, produced a number of works of 
interest, among them The Black Seasons by 
Henry Treece (Faber, 1945) and The 
Lamp and the Veil by the Welsh poet Ver- 
non Watkins (Faber, 1945). 

A poet of extraordinary gifts who showed 
an independent leaning toward the new 
romanticism was Sidney Keyes. Keyes, 
who was not yet 21, was captured by the 
Germans in the last days of the Tunisian 
campaign and died “from unknown 
causes” on April 29th, 1943. His Col- 
lected Poems, with a preface by Herbert 
Read, was brought out by Routledge in 
1945. 

Lyrical verse is represented by old and 
new poets alike. The Garden by V. Sack- 
ville-West (Joseph, 1946), “a miniature 
endeavour to hold the graces and the cour- 
tesies” against the effects of war, typified 
the poetry of traditional interests. W. H. 
Davies appeared in a collected edition 
(Cape, 1945), and De La Mare, Muir, 
W. W. Gibson, and Dunsany brought out 
new works. Two verse dramas of note 
were Anne Ridler’s The Shadow Factory 
(Faber, 1946) and Ronald Duncan’s This 
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Way to the Tomb (Faber, 1946). High 
critical praise was accorded to Stephen 
Spender’s Poems of Dedication (Faber, 
1947) and Dylan Thomas’ Deaths and En- 
trances (Dent, 1946), two volumes of great 
contemplative power and beauty of verse. 
Clifford Dyment, Henry Reed, and Law- 
rence Durrell were three who seemed to 
carry on the poetic attitudes of the Thirties. 

An interesting leftover of prewar years 
was Roy Campbell’s Talking Bronco 
(Faber, 1946). Campbell, a South Afri- 
can who fought with the Falange in Spain, 
continued his bitter criticism of the British 
“Leftist” poets and their principles. 

The Library acquired a good showing of 
new Australian works in poetry and criti- 
cism. One of the most useful of these was 
Poets of Australia (Sydney, Angus & Rob- 
ertson, 1946), an anthology covering the 
full history of Australian verse from 1810 
to the present. While this is by no means 
the only collection of its kind, it is unques- 
tionably the best available source for a full 
view of Australian poetry, and is particu- 
larly strong in its representation of the 
Australian moderns. 

Kart SHAPIRO 
Consultant in Poetry in English 
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German Language and Literature 


HE acquisition of German literary 
and linguistic works did not wholly 
cease during the war period, as may 
be seen from the following report. Deal- 
ers in this country and in neutral countries 
continued to supply the Library with 
desiderata, while occasional current titles 
trickled in from other sources. With the 
close of hostilities, receipts of recent Ger- 
man publications suddenly expanded to 
such a volume that a full account is not yet 
possible. The report which follows is 
limited to prewar publications and a few 
notable wartime items. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


One of the first comprehensive postwar 
histories of German literature is Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte in Grundziigen, edited 
by Bruno Boesch (1946) , while Von Goethe 
zum Expressionismus by Robert Riemann 
(1922) deals with the period since 1800. 
Essays and monographs interesting for 
their authors as well as their subjects are: 
Die Kulturmission unserer Dichtkunst by 
Paul Schulze-Berghof (1908), Dramen der 
Gegenwart by Hermann Kienzl, poet and 
playwright (1905), Johann Jakob Bodmer 
und die Geschichte der Literatur by Max 
Wehrli, and Lessings Leben und Werke by 
Adolf Ernst (1903). Essays on literature 
and dramatic art are combined in Maxi- 
milian Harden’s Literatur und Theater 
(1896), Allerlet von Theater und Kunst 
by the famous actor Rudolf Tyrolt (1909), 
Theodor Lessing’s Der fréhliche Eselsquell, 
Gedanken iiber Theater, Schauspieler, 
Drama (1912), and a study on Elisabeth 
Bergner by Arthur Eloesser (1927). Exu- 


berantly illustrated is Das Biihnenkostiim 


by Joseph Gregor (1925). 
ANTHOLOGIES 


A collection of secular choruses with 
texts by German poets is Bardenhain by 
Conrad Kocher (1833); an anthology of 
German prose, Die deutsche Prosa von 
Mosheim bis auf unsere Tage, was pub- 
lished by the collector of classic and Ger- 
man myths and legends, Gustav Schwab 
(1843). Another collection published at 
this time is Pantheon deutscher Dichter by 
H. Bertholdi (1851). The lyric form is 
considered in Lyrik aus Deutschdésterreich 
vom Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart (1919) 
by Stefan Hock, formerly of the University 
of Vienna and connected with the late Max 
Reinhardt; and in Lyrische Andachten, 
Natur und Liebesstimmungen deutscher 
Dichter by Ferdinand Gregori, actor and 
director of the Burgtheater in Vienna 
(1905). Of the modern period are Gross- 
stadtlyrik, edited by Heinz Moeller, con- 
taining poems by Hofmannsthal, Morgen- 
stern, and others (1903), and Der Kondor, 
edited by Kurt Hiller, with poems by Brod, 
Schickele, Werfel, and Zech (1912). 
Sudeten-German poetry is collected in Paul 
Huszarek’s Sudetendeutsche Anthologie 
(1930) while modern Austrian poetry is 
represented in the collections Um Fretheit 
und Menschenwiirde, deutsche Dichtung 
zur Zehnjahresfeier der Republik Oster- 
reich (1928), Anthologte junger Lyrtk aus 
Osterreich, edited by Friedrich Sacher, 
with an introduction by Richard von 
Schaukal (1930), and Zwischen Ges- 
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tern und Morgen. Neue Osterreichische 
Gedichte (London, 1942). 


FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE LATE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


An early verse translation of the Middle 
High German epic, Das Lied der Nibe- 
lungen, by Johann Gustav Bisching (1815) 
and Wilhelm Grimm’s edition, De Hilde- 
brando, antiquissimi carminis Teutonici 
fragmentum, Goettingae, sumtibus editoris 
(1830), 
German philology. A complete set of the 
publications of the Gesellschaft fiir 
deutsche Sprache in Zirich, vols. 1-8 
(Zurich, 1897-1904) should be mentioned 
here. 

Eighteenth-century literature is repre- 
sented by Christoph Martin Wieland’s Der 
goldene Spiegel oder die Kéonige von 
Scheschian (1777) and Geheime Ge- 
schichte des Peregrinus Proteus (1791); 
also a second edition of the same author’s 
Oberon (1782) and his translation of 
Horace’s letters, Horazens Briefe, aus dem 
Lateinischen iibersetzt (2 vols., new ed., 
1790). Austria’s Aloys Blumauer, in the 
footsteps of his master Wieland, contributes 
Vergils Aeneis travestiert (1784-94). The 
didactic vein of the period is represented 
by Joachim Heinrich Campe’s V aterlicher 
Rat fiir meine Tochter. Gegenstiick zum 
Theophron (5th ed., 1796). To the same 
group belong Faustin oder das philoso- 
phische Jahrhundert by the Austrian au- 
thor Johann Pezzl (3d ed., 1785) and An- 
dreas Riem’s Infernale. Eine Geschichte 
aus Neu-Sodom, dramatisiert. Gedruckt in 
West-Indien (Hamburg, 1796). To the 
earlier nineteenth century belong Friedrich 
Bouterwek’s Gedichte (1st ed., 1803), Va- 
lerius Wilhelm Neubeck’s Der Gesund- 
brunnen. Vier Gesange (1809), and two 
volumes by the Austrian classical poet and 
essayist Heinrich Joseph von Collin, Ideen 
zur Verbesserung der Biihne (1813) and 
Vergleichung der Phadra des Racine mit 


contribute to the collections in 
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der des Euripides (1814). An important 
addition to the first editions of Heinrich 
Heine’s works is his Uber den Denunzian- 


ten. Eine Vorrede zum dritten Theile 
des Salons (Hamburg, 1837). Here 
may also be mentioned Album des Bou- 
doirs, edited by August Lewald (1838), 
and Karl von Holtei’s book of memoirs, 
Franz Grillparzer, Nachklange aus vier 
Jahrzehnten (1871). Austrian authors of 
the time are represented by August von 
Steigentesch, Lustspicle (1861), Anastasius 
Griin, In der Veranda (1876), and Leo- 
pold Kompert, Sdmtliche Werke (10 vols., 
1906). To Berthold Auerbach’s works 
have been added Tausend Gedanken des 
Collaborators (1875). The writings of 
the Swiss poet Albert Bitzius (Jeremias 
Gotthelf) have been increased by first edi- 
tions of three of his rural stories bound in 
one volume: Wie fiinf Madchen in Brannt- 
wein jammerlich umkommen (1838), Die 
Wassernoth in Emmenthal am 13. August 
1837 (1838), and Die Armennoth (1840). 
A catalog of the private library of the well- 
known Viennese critic Ludwig Speidel, his 
collection of essays on famous actors of his 
time, Schauspieler (1911), and a selection 
of Ernst von Wildenbruch’s works in 4 vols. 
(1919), bring this section to a close. 


GOETHE 


To the numerous first editions of 
Goethe’s works Stella, ein Schauspiel fiir 
Liebende in fiinf Akten (1776) has been 
added. From the abundant literature 
connected with the name of Goethe only 
a few important publications can be men- 
tioned here as supplementing the compre- 
hensive Goethe collection in the Library of 
Congress: Briefe an Cotta, edited by M. 
Fehling and H. Schiffer, (2 vols., 1925- 
27); Briefwechsel mit Zelter, with an in- 
troduction by M. Sabia (1923) ; and Briefe 
an Charlotte von Stein, critical edition by 
Jonas Frankel, (3 vols., 1908). Johann 
Peter Eckermann, better known for the 



































faithful records of his conversations with 
Goethe, is also the author of a volume, 
Gedichte (1st ed., 1821). Nine years after 
Goethe’s death Friedrich Wilhelm Riemer 
published his Mitteilungen iiber Goethe 
(1st ed., 1841). Susanna Catharina von 
Klettenberg reappears in Reliquien, nebst 
Erladuterungen zu den Bekenntnissen einer 
schonen Seele by J. M. Lappenberg (1849). 
Goethe’s Faust finds many successors: 
Johann Friedrich Schink, Doctor Faust 
(Almanach und Taschenbuch zum gesel- 
ligen Vergniigen, edited by W. G. Becker, 
1800) ; and August Siems, Doktor Faust, 
(Circus Ballet after Heine and Sim- 
rock, n. d.). Monographs dealing with 
various aspects of the Faust problem are: 
Die deutschen Volksbuecher von Johann 
Faust, dem Schwarzkiinstler, und Chris- 
toph Wagner, dem Famulus, mit steter 
Beziehung auf Goethes Faust by Karl 
Alexander von Reichlin-Meldegg (3 vols., 
1848) ; Faust dans Vhistoire et la légende 
by Paul Ristelhuber (Strassburg, 1863) ; 
and Doctor Faust und die Naturwissen- 
schaften by Edmund Reitlinger (1874). 
The idyl of Sesenheim is the object of a 
study by Adolf Metz, Friederike Brion. 
Eine neue Darstellung der “Geschichte 
in Sesenheim”. Mit einem Anhang Goe- 
thescher Briefe (1911). A fine picture 
book commentary by an author, popu- 
lar in his time, is the Goethe-Gallerie. 
Nach Original-Cartons von Wilhelm uv. 
Kaulbach. Mit Erléutern dem Text von 
Fr. Spielhagen. Among books and essays 
on this seemingly inexhaustible object of 
study and research are the Goethe-Kalen- 
der 1936, with essays by Beutler, Edschmid, 
etc., Das Buch von der Nachfolge Goethes 
by the Viennese historian and critic Eugen 
Guglia (1913), Goethes Typusbegriff by 
Heinrich Spinner (1933), the Nobel prize 
winner Hermann Hesse’s Dank an Goethe 
(1946), and the recent monumental work 
Goethe und die Weltliteratur by Fritz 
Strich (1946). 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The turn of the century brought about 
an international literary revolution, based 
largely on social developments in an indus- 
trialized Europe and manifested in Natu- 
ralism, which thinned out into Impression- 
ism and at last found its counterpart in 
Neo-Classicism. One of the earliest proph- 
ets of Naturalism, Heinrich Hart, is now 
represented by a collection of his works, 
Gesammelte Werke, herausgegeben von 
Julius Hart, unter Mitwirkung von Wil- 
helm Bolsche, etc. (1907) ; the author of the 
popular Bartel Turaser, the dramatist 
Philip Langmann, by another play, Kor- 
poral Stohr (1st ed., 1901). To the Li- 
brary’s collection of works by dramatists 
of the Naturalistic school have also been 
added Hermann Sudermann’s Das Blumen- 
boot (1905) and a first edition of Max 
Halbe’s Die Heimatlosen (1899). One of 
the creators of the lighter vein of Natural- 
ism, the Uberbrettl poetry, is Ernst von 
Wolzogen who contributes three books: Das 
Schlachtfeld der Heilande, Der Erzketzer 
(1906), Seltsame Geschichten (1906), and 
Augurenbriefe (1908). Of Otto Julius 
Bierbaum’s works several volumes are now 
included. A play, Shakespeares Wand- 
lung, by Hermann Horn (Ist ed., 1906) is 
interesting for its subject. The outstanding 
lyric poet, Karl Henckell, is the editor of a 
volume of poetry, Quartett (with Arthur 
Gutheil, Erich Hartleben, and Alfred 
Hugenberg; Ist and only ed., 1886), while 
the grotesque imagination of Paul Scheer- 
bart plays its tricks in Na prost! Phanta- 
stischer K6nigsroman (lst ed., 1898) ; 
Tarub, Bagdads beriihmte Kgchin. Ara- 
bischer Kulturroman (signed dedication 
copy, Ist ed., 1897); and several other 
works. Of the satiric poet and dram- 
atist Oscar Panizza, who hitherto was 
not too well represented, the following 
works have been received: Der heilige 


Staatsanwalt, eine moralische Komédie in 
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fiinf Szenen (1894), Das Liebeskonzil, 
eine Himmelstragédie in fiinf Aufziigen 
(1895), Dialoge im Geiste Huttens (1897), 
Nero, Tragédie in fiinf Aufziigen (1898), 
and Parisjana, deutsche Verse aus Parts 
(1899). A fine dramatist and novelist of 
Polish ancestry, Thaddaus Rittner, is the 
author of a novel, Das Zimmer des Wartens 
(1918). Of a similar form of realism are 
two dramas by Heinrich Lilienfein, Der 
schwarze Kavalier, ein deutsches Spiel in 
drei Akten and Olympias, ein griechisches 
Spiel in drei Akten (1908). A revival of 
Wolzogen’s Kleinkunst is presented in Das 
schiefe Podium, ein buntes Brettl-Buch 
(with contributions by Presber, Klabund, 
etc.) edited by Walter Wenng 
(1921). Several volumes by the play- 


Mehring, 
wright Herbert Eulenberg have also been 
added: Der natiirliche Vater (1908), Lei- 
denschaft (n. d.), Miinchhausen (1913), 
Ein halber Held (n. d.), Belinde (1913), 
Ritter Blaubart (n. d.), Zeitwende (1914), 
Mein Leben fiir die Biihne (1919), Auf 
halbem Wege (1921), Der Guckkasten, 
deutsche Schauspielerbilder (1922), and 
Sterblich-Unsterbliche (1926). A mono- 
graph, Herbert Eulenberg (1913) by 
Johann Gottfried Hagens, is to be men- 
tioned in this connection. Among the 
prominent novelists of this time are the 
well-known Georg Hermann (Borchardt) 
whose Jettchen Gebert (1906), Schnee 
(1921), Kubinke (1929), Ruths schwere 
Stunde (1934), and Der _ etruskische 
Spiegel (1936) have now been received; 
Max Brod ( Die Einsamen, Das grosse Wag- 
nis, and Schloss Nornepygge, 1919); and 
Jakob Wassermann (Alexander in Babylon, 
signed by the author, 1905). To the works 
of Ernst Zahn, the Swiss novelist, were 
added Albin Indergand (n. d.), Gedichte 
(1910), Helden des Alltags (1917), Mann 
des Friedens (1946), and Miitter (1946). 
From Hermann Hesse, mentioned before, 
two recent books, Der Bliitenzweig (poems, 
1945) and Traumfahrte (stories, 1945), 
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were included. Neo-Classicism is repre- 
sented by Karl Vollmdller’s Parcival 
(n. d.) and Wieland (1911), Carl Jacob 
Burckhardt, Erinnerungen an Hofmanns- 
thal und Briefe des Dichters (1944), and 
a collection of poems by the outstanding 
Viennese poet and dramatist Anton Wild- 
gans, Herbstfriihling (n. d.), also the 
tragedy, Liebe (1918). 

The recent developments of Expression- 
ism and its radical and extravagant off- 
spring, Surrealism and Dadaism, are 
international and common to all kinds of 
artistic creation. In this field too the 
Library of Congress has collected a number 
of interesting works, many of them first or 
rare editions. Heinrich Mann was hither- 
to somewhat neglected; now may be 
found: Zwischen den Rassen (1916), Das 
Kaiserretch (Der Untertan, Die Armen, 
Der Kopf, 1931), Professor Unrat (n. d.), 
Die Jagd nach Liebe (1917), and Macht 
und Mensch (essays, 1920). Another 
volume has been added to Christian Mor- 
genstern’s partly grotesque-philosophical, 
partly lyric and _ sentimental poetry: 
Bohmischer Jahrmarkt (1938) ; two more 
plays by the author of social satire, Carl 
Sternheim, supplement the collection: Der 
Charmante (1st ed., 1915), and Napoleon 
(1915). The combination of artist and 
author is frequent in this group, e. g., Ernst 
Barlach, famous as sculptor and poet, 
(Der tote Tag, 1912, and Der Findling, 
1922) and Oskar Kokoschka, Viennese 
painter and poet (Vier Dramen, 1919). 
Of Rudolf Borchardt’s Gartenphantasie 
(1925) no. 126 of the 300 copies printed 
was received, also Die Papstin Iutta 
(1920). A collection of folksongs is 
Lieder aus dem Rinnstein, edited by Hans 
Ostwald (1920). An interesting publi- 
cation is an almanach, Die Dichtung, 
edited by Wolf Przygode (Series I, book 1, 
Munich, 1918), which contains first im- 
prints of Rilke, Borchardt, Hofmannsthal, 
Kaiser, etc. Bertolt Brecht’s Der Jasager, 
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Der WNeinsager, and Die Massnahme 
(1931), and Kasimir Edschmid’s Die 
achatnen Kugeln (1920) are earlier prod- 
ucts of these authors. Of the series “Der 
jiingste Tag,” a number of important issues 
have now been acquired: Franz Werfel, 
Gesdnge aus den drei Reichen (29, 30), 
Rudolf Leonhard, Polnische Gedichte 
(37), Johannes Urzidil, Sturz der Ver- 
dammten (65), Otfried Krzyzanowski, 
Unser taglich Gift (67), and Adolf Knob- 
lauch, Dada (73, 74). Other poets and 
playwrights of the group, now more com- 
pletely represented, are: Alfred Wolfen- 
stein (Die Freundschaft, neue Gedichte, 
1917), Adolf Baumgardt (Sikor, ekstat- 
ische Novellen, 1922) , Gottfried Benn ( Der 
Vermessungsdirigent and Karandasch, 
Aktionsbiicher der Aternisten, edited by 
Franz Pfemfert, 1919), Max Jungnickel 
(Der Puppenspieler auf der Blaumeise, 
1922), Hermann Essig (Uberteufel, 1912), 
and Walter Heymann (Die Tanne, 1917). 
Two novels by Joseph Roth, Die Kapu- 
zinergruft (1938) and Der Leviathan 
(1940) were added to this author’s works. 
Of the numerous postwar books pub- 
lished in Germany (as well as outside) at 
least Ernst Wiechert’s recent books should 
be mentioned; poet, prophet, and teacher 
of a new Germany, he is the author of 
Der weisse Biiffel oder, Von der grossen 
Gerechtigkeit (1946), Totenmesse (1946), 
and Der Totenwald (1946). 


TRANSLATIONS 


If Herder and Goethe, one of these days, 
were to walk into the Library of Congress, 
they would find realized in these vast col- 
lections their boldest dreams of a world 
literature, with the great literary works of 
all nations present in the original lan- 
guages and many in German translations. 








Representative of American and English 
literatures are: Hans Feist, Ewiges Eng- 
land, Dichtung aus sieben Jahrhunderten 
von Chaucer bis Eliot (German and Eng- 
lish, 1945) ; Oscar Wilde, Sphinx, in freier 
Nachdichtung von Felix Dérmann (no. 65 
of 250 copies, 1905) ; Ludwig Méllhausen, 
Bernard Shaw, Anekdoten und Aus- 
spriiche (1931); James Branch Cabell, 
Jiirgen, eine Komédie um die Gerechtig- 
keit (1928) ; Warwick Deeping, Dr. Wolfe 
greift ein (1945); James Joyce, Dublin 
(1928) and Jugendbildnis (1926) ; Stuart 
Gilbert, Das Ratsel Ulysses (1932) ; Louis 
Bromfield, Der Mann, der alles hatte 
(1939); Upton Sinclair, Alkohol (1932) 
and Autokénig Ford (1938); John Stein- 
beck, Die wunderlichen Schelme von Tor- 
tilla Flat (1944) ; Karl Arns, Literatur und 
Leben im heutigen England (1933) ; Kurt 
Ullrich, Neu-Amerika, zwanzig Erzahler 
der Gegenwart (1937); and Werner and 
Maja Schwartzkopff, Sagen und Geschich- 
ten aus dem alten Frankreich und England 
(1925). Romance literatures are repre- 
sented by translations from Villon, Sainte 
Beuve, Hugo, Zola, Verlaine, Giono, 
Dante, and Cervantes. Specimens of the 
literatures of the Scandinavian countries, 
of Central Europe, and of the Orient are 
likewise present in German. 

This survey, which had to omit current 
literature for the most part, could only pre- 
sent a cross-section of the acquisitions of 
the last six years. But it may serve as an 
illustration of the fact that the Library of 
Congress has become the depository of 
German publications in the widest sense, 
displaying on its shelves the gloom and the 
glory of the German spirit. 

Max LEDERER 
Acquisitions Department 
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Law 


HE following report on law acquisi- 

tions for the past fiscal year was 

compiled under the direction of 
Francis X. Dwyer, Acting Law Librarian. 
The section on American law was contrib- 
uted by G. K. McMullan, and those on war 
criminal trials and on foreign law by Vladi- 
mir Gsovski with the assistance of Elio 
Gianturco and Edmund Jann. Because of 
William L. Friend’s untimely death, the 
report on British law could not be included 


in this issue. 


American Law 


The American Law Section of the Law 
Library has pursued a consistent acquisi- 
tions program throughout the fiscal year 
with varying degrees of success in acquiring 
the desirable material which the market has 
afforded. The collection has been con- 
stantly developed by the purchase of all 
desiderata which were offered at a reason- 
able price. In addition, multiple copies of 
current publications have been added as 
required, and frequent surveys of the col- 
lection have resulted in the replacement of 
many popular works which had become 
dilapidated from continual use. Increas- 
ing demands have made it necessary to 
purchase additional copies or sets of popu- 
lar treatises, state codes, and similar publi- 
cations. 

The project undertaken last year of sur- 
veying the collection of state session laws 
and purchasing sets in sufficient quantity 
to supply all needs has been accomplished 
in so far as dealers could furnish copies. 
Efforts will continue to locate sets which 
are still on the desiderata list. 
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Among the rare pieces of Americana 
which the Law Library was successful in 
acquiring during the past year are the fol- 
lowing: 

Bird, Gustavus A. The Merchant’s 
and Mechanic’s Manual, Compris- 
ing a Brief Statement of the Laws 
of Missouri, and a Vaniety of Forms 
in Relation to the Following Sub- 
jects: Administrators; . . . Wills 
and Testaments; &c. &c. Pub- 
lished by Essex and Angevine, St. 
Louis, J. Angevine, Printer, 1834. 
This is an extremely rare publica- 
tion which has been overlooked by 
practically all bibliographers. So 
far as can be ascertained, only one 
other copy is extant. 

Compiled Laws of New Mexico. In 
Accordance with an Act of the Leg- 
islature, Approved April 3, 1884. 
Topeka, Geo. W. Crane & Co., 
1885. Two editions were issued, 
Santa Fe and Topeka. Both are 
rare and most bibliographies fail 
to make a distinction, but it is be- 
lieved that very few copies of the 
Topeka edition are in existence. 

Webb, George. Office and Authority 
of a Justice of the Peace. Williams- 
burg, Wm. Parks, 1736. 

The Court Guide, for the Second Judi- 
cial District, Nebraska Territory. 
Approved by Hon. Edward R. Har- 
den, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Nebraska Territory, 
July 28th, 1856. Brownville, N. T., 
Nebraska Advertiser Print, 1856. 
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This is one of the earliest Nebraska 
imprints. The Union Catalog lists 
only one other copy. 


Constitution de L’Etat de La Lou- 
isiane. New Orleans, 1845. A 
very fine addition to the collection 
of early constitutions. 


Laws of Maryland, Enacted at a Ses- 
ston of Assembly, Begun and Held 
at the City of Annapolis, on Tues- 
day, the 26th Day of April, in the 
27th Year of the Dominion of 
the Right Honorable Charles 
Provinces of Maryland and Avalon, 
1737. Published by Authority. By 
William Parks, and Sold at His 
Printing-Office in Annapolis, 1737. 








| Acts of the Province of Maryland, 
| Made and Passed at a Session of As- 
sembly, Begun and Held at the City 


of Annapolis, on Wednesday the 
17th Day of March, in the II1th 
Year of the Dominion of the Right 
Honorable Frederick, Lord Baron of 
Baltimore . . . Provinces of Mary- 
land and Avalon, 1762. Published 
by Authority. Annapolis, Printed 
by Jonas Green, 1762. 

Laws of Maryland, Made and Passed 
at a Session of Assembly, Begun and 
Held at the City of Annapolis on 
Monday the 2nd of November, in 
the Year of Our Lord 1801. Pub- 
lished by Authority. Annapolis, 
Printed by Frederick Green [1802]. 

Acts of the General Assembly of the 








State of Alabama, Passed at Its First 
Session, Which Was Begun and 


Held in the Town of Huntsville, on 
Monday, the Twenty-fifth Day of 
October, One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Nineteen, and Ended 
the Seventeenth Day of December 
the Same Year. Huntsville, Printed 
by John Boardman, 1820. An ex- 
tremely rare volume of early laws. 








[Potter, Paraclete] The Clerk and 
Magistrate’s Assistant, by a Gen- 
tleman of the Bar. Poughkeepsie, 
1814. 

An Act to Revise and Amend Article 
11 [of the Laws of the Territory of 
Dakota] . . . Entitled “Insurance 
Corporations.” Bismarck, Tribune 
Printers and Binders, 1886. 

Insurance Law of the Territory of 
Dakota. Bismarck, Tribune Print- 
ers and Binders [1889]. 


Records of Trials of 
War Criminals 

Authentic documentation of the atro- 
cious crimes against peace and humanity 
committed by Axis agents has now been 
made available to the American people. 
Through the kind services and cooperation 
of the War Department Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion, records of various trials of war crimi- 
nals have been transferred to the Library 
of Congress. ‘The documentary evidence, 
opinion, and judgment in the Nuremberg 
trial of Goring and others (published by the 
Government Printing Office) are, of course, 
in the Library. In addition, the records of 
the trials of the Tokyo International Tribu- 
nal and of several American Military 
Courts in Nuremberg, which have been is- 
sued in mimeographed form only, are now 
arriving in large quantities. Of these rec- 
ords the following are available: 

(a) Transcript of proceedings before the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East, Tokyo. The records comprise two 
sets. One is in English and the other in 
Japanese. Each set contains records cov- 
ering opening statements by the prosecu- 
tion, prepared statements, transcripts of 
judicial proceedings, and exhibits. The 
proceedings thus far assembled cover the 
period from April 1 to December 31, 1946, 
and contain 14,020 pages. The bound 
part of the English version comprises 67 
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volumes, including 1,820 exhibits. The 
bound part of the Japanese set comprises 
32 volumes. 

(b) Court No. 1, Nuremberg, American 
Military Tribunal. Proceedings in the 
matter of the United States of America 
against Karl Brandt et al. Karl Brandt, 
the personal physician to Adolf Hitler, was 
brought to trial along with 22 other de- 
fendants, most of whom are members of 
the medical profession, for war crimes and 
for conducting inhuman experiments. 
The record comprises the official transcript 
of the proceedings which started December 
9, 1946. The last record received refers 
to the session of April 16, 1947; the total 
comprises 6,014 pages. Besides this ma- 
terial, the prosecution document books in 
20 large folios were also received. These 
comprise several thousand pages and in- 
clude various documents, films, and photo- 
graphs. Document books for the defend- 
ants in 30 folders were also received. All 
of these records are available in English 
and in German. 

(c) Court No. 2, American Military 
Tribunal Court Case No. 2. In the matter 
of the United States of America against 
Erhard Milch. Thus far 2,238 pages of 
transcripts of the proceedings have been 
received, accompanied by a large amount 
of documentary evidence. War crimes 
and crimes against humanity are charged, 
stressing Milch’s role in the use of slave 
labor and the employment of prisoners of 
war contrary to the rules of warfare. 

(d) Court No. 3, American Military 
Tribunal. In the matter of the United 
States of America vs. Josef Altstoetter et 
al., defendants, sitting in Nuremberg. 


> 


The indictment brings similar charges, but 
stresses crimes committed in Germany and 
the occupied territories in the course of 
the administration of justice. 

(e) Court No. 2, Case No. 4, American 
Military Tribunal. In the matter of the 
United States of America vs. Oswald Pohl 
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et al., sitting in Nuremberg. The trial be- 
gan on April 1, 1947. This case involves 
leaders and other persons active in the SS 
which the International Military Tribunal 
has termed a criminal organization (Sept. 
30, 1946). Records in the case are espe- 
cially rich in documents. 

(f) Court No. 2, Case No. 5, American 
Military Tribunal. In the matter of the 
United States of America against Fried- 
rich Flick et al., defendants, sitting at 
Nuremberg. The trial began on March 
15, 1947. The defendants were indicted 
primarily in their capacity as leading 
industrialists. 

There should also be noted here an 
English translation of the proceedings of 
the Finnish war guilt trial which took place 
in Helsinki from November 15, 1945 to 
February 21, 1946. This translation was 
supplied to our Embassy by the Finnish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and comprises 
approximately 2,000 pages. It was trans- 
ferred to the Library through the courtesy 
of the Department of State. 


Foreign Law 


The acquisitions objectives set up years 
ago—to make all efforts to secure all im- 
portant recent foreign publications and to 
fill all gaps in the collections of early printed 
books needed for scholarly research—have 
been consistently followed in the past year. 
Material recently published in a number of 
countries has been acquired by means of so- 
called blanket orders which have proved to 
be a very successful method of increasing 
the law collections, especially in the fields 
of Spanish, Portuguese, and French law. 
Major codes of these countries bearing 1946 
and even 1947 imprints are already on the 
shelves of the Law Library as a result of 
such orders. The notable accessions of 
legal MSS and early printed books cover in 
particular canon law, Roman law, consilia 
in canon and Roman law, medieval law, 
and early French and Italian material. 
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It may be noted in this connection that 
France and Germany are no longer the rich 
markets for old books which they were prior 
to World War II. However, a large num- 
ber of research items have been located and 
purchased in Italy. 

The sections which follow describe some 
of the more notable acquisitions of the 
year. A summary of current legal Russian 
acquisitions has already appeared in the 
pages of this Journal (February 1947, 
p. 49). 


FRANCE 
Charles VII. Pragmatica sanctio. {Lyons, 
Jean de Vingle, 7 April 1497.] Second 
Census C 193. 


The Pragmatic Sanction was promul- 
gated by Charles VII of France on July 7, 
1438, with the aim of restricting the Holy 
See in the exercise of its jurisdiction over 
the kingdom of France. The present edi- 
tion, of which there are only two copics 
recorded in America, deviates slightly from 
the description by Baudrier, Bibliographie 
Lyonnaise, vol. XII, p. 202. 


printer’s device of Jean de Vingle, on the 


The woodcut 


verso of folio 191, corresponds to one of 
the two designs reproduced by Baudrier but 
not to the one indicated by him for this 
particular book. The text is copiously an- 
A woodcut 
on folio aij shows King Charles on his 


notated by Cosme Guymier. 


throne, surrounded by his courtiers. The 
Library copy has annotations in the hand 
of a contemporary French lawyer, Francois 
Prevost, and carries his autographed state- 
ment of ownership. 

Ordonnances du tres chretien Roy de 
. . [Lyons] 1536. With this 
are bound: Forme de proces verbal 
d’attestations ...n. p., n. d. and Ar- 


France 


rest par lequel est plro|hibe G defendu a 
tous prefatz 
actions...n. p. [1539]. 


. . de faire aucunen ex- 








Prior to the eighteenth century the de- 


crees, edicts, and other royal acts of the 
French kings were printed in the form of 
separate pamphlets. Several compilations 
of these royal acts beginning with the six- 
teenth century were prepared and printed, 
but none of them is complete. This is true 
also of two big collections, Ordonnances 
des Roys de France de la troistéme race, 
21 v., 1723-1849, and Recueil général des 
29 v., 1821-33, 
edited by Jourdan, Decrusy, and Isambert. 


anciennes lois frangaises, 


In many instances certain acts were only 
referred to and in others even the reference 
was omitted. Therefore, it is important 
for the Law Library to have as complete a 
collection of the early compilations as 
possible. 

Moreover, the sixteenth-century collec- 
tions are usually masterpieces of printing, 
a fact which is also true of this collection. 
It is printed in so-called bastard type, a 
kind of hybrid lettering between gothic and 
italic. ‘This design was used only for a 
short time by the early French presses, but 
in that period many English books were 
printed in France and early British printers 
such as Caxton also used this type. 


GERMANY 
Publications printed before the collapse 
of Nazi Germany have formed the bulk of 
the German law books received since May 
1945. 


during the war years (mostly through 


Although the material acquired 


neutral sources) was fairly representative, 
recent acquisitions have been so volumi- 
nous that the Law Library’s collection of 
German legal publications for the period 
since 1930 approximates completeness. 
Few law books appeared in Germany 
after the armistice and these are mostly 
confined to the texts of laws passed by the 
occupying powers. Unfortunately _ this 
material has been difficult to obtain, and 
not until recently has a constant supply 


been assured. ‘Today the most important 
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legal source materials, viz., the publications 


containing the laws and decrees of the oc- 
cupying Powers, are fairly up-to-date for 
the Western Zone of Germany. It is felt 
therefore that a survey of these materials 
will be useful and timely. 

There is only one publication containing 
laws, decrees, orders, etc. applicable to the 
whole of occupied Germany. This is The 
Official Gazette of the Control Council for 
Germany which appeared for the first time 
on October 29, 1945. It contains procla- 
mations, laws, and orders by the Control 
Council in the three official languages and 
in the German language. The latest num- 
ber received, no. 14, is dated March 19, 
1947, 

Upon the occupation of Western Ger- 
many by the Allied Powers, a Military Gov- 
ernment Gazette, Germany was issued, first 
by group areas and then by zones. The 
first issue available (Sixth Group area of 
control) was promulgated effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1944. Two further numbers 
were received for the Twenty-First Group 
area of control (nos. 2-3), as well as copies 
of issue no. 3 for both the Eastern and the 
Western Military Districts, respectively, of 
the American Zone. On June 1, 1946 there 
appeared an Issue A of the Gazette for the 
American Zone which purported to re- 
publish the enactments previously pub- 
lished in nos. 1-3 of the Military Gov- 
ernment Gazette, Germany. Issue B ap- 
peared on December 1, 1946 and covers 
the period June 1, 1946 to November 30, 
1946. A comparable publication for the 
British Zone, Military Government Ga- 
zette, Germany, British Zone of Control 
was established apparently with number 4, 
upon assumption of authority within the 
British Zone by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Zone of Control on July 14, 
1945. The latest issue received is no. 14, 
issued probably in October 1946. 

There has also been received a booklet 
evidently intended for use in all zones (ex- 
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cept the Russian) bearing the title, 
Instructions to Judges No. 2, and at head 
of title, “Military Government. Germany. 
Supreme Commander’s Area of Control.” 
This was printed by Carl Ritter & Co. in 
Wiesbaden and is undated. It consists of 
the instructions (2 pp.) printed in English 
and German over the anonymous signa- 
ture “By order of Military Government,” 
and is followed by selected sections in Ger- 
man from the old German Judiciary Act 
and the Code of Criminal Procedure. Ac- 
cording to the instructions, although these 
excerpts “do not represent a definite re- 
form of German Criminal Courts and Pro- 
cedure,” they are to be “used during an 
interim period whose duration will be fixed 
by Military Government.” 

For the American Zone a comprehensive 
collection of laws and regulations concern- 
ing Germany is published in army regula- 
tions pamphlet form to be assembled ac- 
cording to a classification scheme, under 
the serial title “Military Government Reg- 
> Each pamphlet also has a sep- 
arate title indicating the subject matter 
covered by it. It is published by the Head- 
quarters, United States Forces, European 
Theater, prescribing “the policies and pro- 
cedures for the Military Government of the 
U. S. Zone of Germany.” Some 100 
pamphlets have been received in the Li- 
brary to date, the last one dated October 
29, 1946. 


Two private German compilations are 


ulations.’ 


also of comprehensive character: 


Zusammenstellung der von der Militar- 
regierung Deutchlands erlassenen Prok- 
lamationen, Verordnungen und Gesetze 

. ., Rosenheim, Bunge [1945?], with 
a supplement published sometime dur- 
ing 1946. 

Die Proklamationen, Gesetze und Verord- 
nungen der Militdrregierung Deutsch- 
lands (Amerikanische Zone), compiled 
by Reinhard Anders, Karlsruhe, Miiller, 
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(1945?]. This is a loose-leaf collection, 
with several supplements; the laws and 
regulations are printed in English and 
German. 


A pamphlet, without any indication of 
the issuing authority, place, date, or 
printer was published under the title 
Strafrechts Pflegeordnung 1946.  Straf- 
gerichtsverfassungsgesetz 1946 und Straf- 
prozessordnung 1946. The text of the 
statutes included here proves to be iden- 
tical with the statute enacted in Greater 
Hesse on February 21, 1946 (Gesetz- und 
Verordnungsblatt nos. 2-6 of March 1, 
1946). 

Only one periodical publication pub- 
lished since the conclusion of the war in 
the American Zone has been received in 
the Law Library: the Siiddeutsche 
Juristen-Zeitung, which brought out its 
first number in April 1946; the latest num- 
ber received in the Law Library is dated 
February 1947. 

Several official law gazettes of German 
governments set up under the Allied Pow- 
ers have been received. Some publica- 
tions of the more important political sub- 
divisions (the Lander) are listed here: 


Bayerisches Gesetz- u. Verordnungsblatt. 
No. 1 is dated September 15, 1945. 

Verordnungsblatt der Stadt Berlin. No. 
1 is dated July 10, 1945. 

Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt fiir Gross- 
Hessen. No. 1 is dated December 21, 
1945. 

Staatsanzeiger fiir das Land Hessen. No. 
1 is dated September 7, 1946. 

Amtliche Mitteilungen des Oberregierungs- 
Prasidiums Hessen-Pfalz. No.1 is dated 
September 20, 1945. 

Hamburgisches Verordnungsblatt. First 
issue received is no. 5, dated September 
19, 1945. 

Amtsblatt der Regierung von Nieder- 
bayern und der Oberpfalz. No. 1 is 
dated August 9, 1945. 


Regierungsblatt der Regierung Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden. No. 1 is dated January 12, 
1946. 

The following material has been re- 
ceived from the French Zone: 


Journal officiel du’ Commandement en 
Chef Frangais en Allemagne. No. | is 
dated September 3, 1945. 

Gazette officielle du Gouvernement Mili- 
taire du Pays de Bade. First issue re- 
ceived: no. 2, dated June 2, 1945. 

Bulletin officiel de la Délégation Superi- 
eure de Rhenanie Hesse-Nassau. First 
and only issue received: no. 1, dated 
October 15, 1945. 

Recueil des textes législatifs publiés par ou 
sous Vautorité du Commandant Su- 
préme Interallié en vigueur le premier 
Septembre 1945. 

Traduction officielle du manuel technique 
a Vusage des officiers-juristes et des 
officiers de prisons, published in May 
1945 by the Administration Militaire 
Frangaise en Allemagne. 


For the British Zone, little worth noting 
has been received in the Law Library aside 
from the Military Government Gazette 
mentioned above and the Deutsche Rechts- 
Zeitschrift, published in Tiibingen, which 
thus far is available in two numbers (4 and 
5, 1946) only. 

From the Russian Zone, the Library has 
received issues 2-5 and 7 of the Thiirin- 
gische Gesetze und Verordnungen, pub- 
lished in 1946. 

Other materials originating in Germany 
are described in the section on war crimi- 
nal trials, above. 


ITALY 


The _ recently-published Italian law 
books and periodicals which arrived during 
the current year illustrate one of the major 
legal problems facing liberated Italy. 
The Criminal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure were enacted in 1930, 
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and several other new codes were added 
shortly before the Allied landing, viz., the 
Civil Code which also included commer- 
cial law and labor law, the Code of Navi- 
gation which included maritime and air 
law, the Code of Civil Procedure, and the 
Judiciary Act. Thus, liberated Italy was 
confronted with the choice of replacing 
this comprehensive Fascist codification or 
of leaving it in force as a whole and simply 
modifying the sections incompatible with 
the new democratic regime. However, 
the new codes, and especially the Civil 
Yode, stood the test well. The Italians 
decided to keep these new codes in force 
for the time being, striking out only the 
comparatively few provisions which re- 
flected the Fascist regime. Discrimina- 
tory and other provisions incompatible 
with the democratic order were directly 
repealed by several decrees enacted in 
1944, Otherwise the codes remained es- 
sentially untouched. 

Therefore, the treatises and commen- 
taries published prior to the liberation, 
which were described in an earlier issue of 
this Journal (vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 44-52) , may 
still be consulted. In addition, the Library 
has recently acquired a number of treatises 
and commentaries which are of special 
interest. 

The best commentaries on the Civil 
Code are those in the series edited by 
Mariano d’Amelio, to which several au- 
thoritative scholars contributed. Next in 
importance are the commentaries by Pro- 
fessor Butera, and by Scialoja and Branca. 
D’Amelio’s series thus far covers the Book 
on Persons and Domestic Relations ( 1940) ; 
the Book on Succession and Donation 
(1941); the special part of the Book on 
Succession (1941); and the Book on the 
Protection of Rights (1943). Butera’s 
commentary, in 5 volumes, covers the whole 
code with the exception of the Books 
on Labor and Obligations (1939-1942). 


Scialoja and Branca’s work covers the 
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Book on Property (1946). The otherwise 
good commentary by Ferrante Ferranti 
on the Book of Property (1943) is obsolete 
in the section dealing with the Carta del 


Commentaries of a 
more elementary and practical nature are: 
Crespolani, Book on Property (1941); 
Stolfi, Books on Persons, Successions, and 
Donations (1940-1941) ; Colagrosso, Book 
on Obligations, general part (1944) ; and 
Di Blasi, Individual Contracts (special 
part of Obligations), 1943, which is the 
only commentary on this subject. 

The reform of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure, promulgated in 1940, was debated 
widely, but only a few minor amendments 


Lavoro (pp. 1-40) 
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were enacted. E. Altavilla, Lineamenti 
del diritto processuale civile (Naples, Mo- 
rino, 1946) lists them all down to April 
30, 1946. 

The creation of an entirely new Criminal 
Code and a Code of Criminal Procedure to 
replace those enacted in 1930 is contem- 
plated by the Decree of September 9, 1944, 
No. 288. Thus far, however, only sepa- 
rate provisions of these codes have been 
amended. The report of the drafting 
committee appointed by the Minister of 
Justice was published in La Giustizia penale 
(January and April, 1946, Part IT, col. 53 
and 247; see also the discussion by Vanini 
in Archivio penale, 1945, I, p. 431). The 
amendments are to be found in Battaglini 
and Vassalli, La nuova legislazione penale, 
vol. II, tomo 1 (Milan, 1946), and Pe- 
ronaci, Le Leggi modificatrici del codice 
penale e del codice di procedura penale 
(Rome, 1945). 

Three comprehensive publications re- 
ceived offer a handy tool for ascertaining 
the present state of Italian legislation. 
Legislazione vigente (Turin, Utet, 1943) is 
a digest index covering Italian legislation 
in force on January 1, 1943. Legislazione 
italiana .. . coordinata da M. Frugali e 
E. Pizzi (Milan, Guiffre, 1946) covers in 
two volumes the period from September 8, 
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1943 to January 1, 1946. Le Leggi dell’ 
Italia libera (R. Comini and G. Rabaglietti, 
editors, Bologna, Capelli, 1945) contains 
the legislation enacted from October 8, 
1943 to June 15, 1945, and, in the words 
of the editors, “shows the dismantling of the 
Fascist legislation and the building of a 
new body of statutes destined to give 
democratic form and substance to Italy.” 

A lively interest in the history of law and 
in comparative law continues to be charac- 
teristic of Italian legal learning. Thus, 
the famous Glossa ordinaria by Accursius 
to the first book of the Institutes, which was 
never printed in full in a separate edition, 
was edited by Pietro Torelli and published 
in 1940. A full-length study of the inter- 
national law of the Middle Ages was pub- 
lished by Bruno Paradisi, in 1940 (Milan). 
The great historian Francesco Calasso’s 
lectures on the sources of Italian law (from 
the fifth to the fifteenth centuries) ap- 
peared in 1946. The diplomatic law of the 
Florentine Republic is the subject of a 
learned inquiry by G. Vedovato (Florence, 
1946). Vittore Colorni published a study 
on the scope of the application of Hebraic 
law in Italy from the Roman epoch to the 
nineteenth century (Milan, 1945). Besta 
has republished, with additions and revi- 
sions, his introduction to the history of 
Italian law (Milan, 1946). 

Italian translations of the Soviet Civil 
Code and Labor Code made from the 1943 
and 1938 Soviet editions were also pub- 
lished. Under the title Giustizia Sovtetica, 
Silvestro Mora and Pietro Zwerniak pub- 
lished in 1945 an extensive study on the 
Soviet penal system with especial reference 
to the activities of the N. K. V. D. The 
second part (pp. 147-424) consists of trans- 
lations of reports from numerous persons 
who were confined from 1939 through 1941 


in concentration camps and who succeeded 


in escaping. 


A small number of notable early Italian 
manuscripts have been acquired. These 
are as follows: 


Pisa. Breve della arte tessandoli della cipta 
di Pisa. Fifteenth century, on vellum. 


This item belongs to the type of legal 
literature known as statuti delle arti, 1. ¢., 
the administrative regulations governing 
the functioning of an industrial guild of 
the Middle Ages—in this case, of the late 
Middle Ages, as this manuscript goes back 
to the fifteenth century. Industrial statuti 
are of special interest to the legal historian 
who may derive from them a reconstruction 
of the legal relations of medieval industrial 
labor (master and servant, master and ap- 
prentice). Without such texts, our picture 
of the development of contractual law in 
the field of medieval labor would remain 
incomplete. 

The present manuscript, containing the 
regulations of the weaver’s guild, was orig- 
inally written some time in the fifteenth 
century, but the original text has been 
erased in some places (e. g. folio 1-5) ; this 
may have occurred in 1516 when the stat- 
ute was revised and the amended provision 
substituted. Moreover, at the end of the 
original manuscript later additions were in- 
serted. Judging from the script and dates, 
these additions bring the manuscript 
abreast of the eighteenth century. Thus 
the manuscript covers about three cen- 
turies in the development of the important 
guild of Pisan weavers. 


Pisa. Constitutum de legibus and Con- 
stitutum usus. Twelfth or thirteenth 
century, on vellum. 


This manuscript contains comprehensive 
medieval legal codes of Pisa compiled in 
the twelfth century. The most ancient 
Italian legislative monuments, says Besta, 
stem from Pisa, which was the first among 
Tuscan cities to become outstanding 
through its trade, extent of territory, and 
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number of colonies. The Constitutum de 
legibus and Constitutum usus are foremost 


among medieval bodies of municipal Ital- 
ian law. They constitute a twofold com- 
pendium of enactments and of customary 
rules, going as far back as 1140. Origi- 
nally (in 1158), the Constitutum de 
legibus and the Constitutum usus formed 
a single legislative corpus, which in 1161 
was divided into two parts. 

In the nineteenth century, historians of 
law devoted a great deal of attention to the 
Constitutum; among them were Friedrich 
Karl von Savigny, Francesco Forti, Gans, 
Rosshirt, Pardessus, Raumer, and Karl 
von: Hegel. 

The manuscript contains the Constitu- 
tum de legibus in its entirety and most of 
the Constitutum usus; the latter is inter- 
rupted at the beginning of the rubric De 
appelationibus. Professor Francesco Bon- 
aini, the outstanding authority on medieval 
Pisan legislation, assigns the present manu- 
script to the twelfth century; in the opinion 
of Professor Stephan Kuttner, it goes back 
at least to the beginning of the thirteenth. 
Both the Constitutum de legibus and the 
Constitutum usus were reprinted in the 
nineteenth century by Professor Bonaini in 
Statuti inediti della citta di Pisa dal XII al 
XIV secolo, Florence, 1870, vol. II, pp. 
647-1026. Although Professor Bonaini 
mentioned the existence of the present 
manuscript, he had no opportunity to con- 
sult it in preparing his work. A collation 
of the manuscript with the printed text dis- 
closed that the manuscript presents many 
variants and is considerably different from 
that edited by Bonaini, hence its impor- 
tance to scholars. It is the most ancient 
legal manuscript of medieval Italian legis- 
lation possessed by the Library of Congress. 


Venice. De modo reddendi jus. 1575, 
on vellum. 


This is a collection of laws and regula- 
tions concerning the administration of 
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Istria. It is an important authentic docu- 
ment for the study of the legal order estab- 
lished by Venice in provinces with Sloven- 
ian populations and is also good source 
material for a study of the historical back- 
ground of the present dispute over Trieste 
and adjacent regions. This manuscript, 
which has never been published so far as 
can be determined, will serve as a com- 
panion volume to the manuscript on the 
administration of the island of Krk, de- 
scribed in the Annual Report of 1943, p. 
186. 

The manuscript, which is a very good 
specimen of medieval Italian calligraphy, 
still retains its contemporary red morocco 
binding. In the center of the front cover 
the name of the governor, Giovanni An- 
tonio Venerio (Vernier), is gilt-tooled. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


The current year was notable both for 
the numerous inquiries from Members of 
Congress and governmental agencies on the 
laws of the Scandinavian countries and for 
a corresponding improvement of the collec- 
tions of laws of Finland and Sweden. The 
largest collection of this material to be ac- 
quired in the last ten years was recently 
purchased. Consisting primarily of late 
nineteenth-century books, the collection 
covers various fields of Finnish and Swedish 
law, such as: constitutional and adminis- 
trative law (6 items) ; comprehensive col- 
lections of laws (13 items) ; comprehensive 
treatises (30 items) ; annotated editions of 
the code Sveriges rikes lag of 1734 with 
amendments up to various dates (13 
items) ; contracts and torts (8 items) ; prop- 
erty law (16 items); and succession and 
domestic relations (22 items). A compre- 
hensive encyclopedic legal compilation by 
Skarstedt, Sveriges rikes lag, a revised edi- 
tion of which appears every year, is also 
in the Library in the 1947 edition. 
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MEDIEVAL LAW 


Latin Empire of the Orient. Liber legum 
et consuetudinum Imperij Romanie. 
Manuscript, Venetian dialect, fifteenth 
century. 


This manuscript [see illustration] con- 
tains original and partly unpublished mate- 
rial throwing light on an interesting phase 
of European legal history. It is a code of 
enactments and rules of customary law, 
compiled for the so-called “Latin Empire 
of the Orient.” This name designates a 
rather loosely connected feudal state which 
was founded in the thirteenth century by 
the Crusaders in the former Byzantine pos- 
sessions. The Crusaders sought to rule 
these provinces by means of the feudal law 
just then emerging in the countries from 
which they came, such as France, Germany, 
and Italy. Thus, legal codes compiled for 
these provinces outline occasionally legal 
institutions and usages effective at that 
time in the Crusaders’ native lands. In 
some instances no contemporary record of 
these is extant. Therefore the laws of the 
“Latin Empire” are a source for the study 
of the history of the domestic law of the 
Crusaders and the French customary law 
(droit coutumier) in particular. The 
droit coutumier, later blended with the 
Roman law which prevailed in southern 
France (droit écrit), became the founda- 
tion of the Code of Napoleon. For ex- 
ample, a code compiled for the territory of 
Palestine (Assises de Jerusalem) is classed 
by the historians of French law with the 
primary sources of the early French cus- 
tomary law. 

The above manuscript belongs to the 
same type of legal sources. It contains a 
code of laws and customs put into effect on 
the Greek island of Euboea (known in the 
Middle Ages as Negroponte), the largest 
Greek island after Crete. In the thir- 
teenth century this island was under a 
mixed jurisdiction. On the one hand it 


had been ceded to Venice under a treaty 
made with the Latin Empire of the Orient; 
on the other hand several strongholds were 
held by three families, vassals of Boniface 
of Monferrato, who in turn nominally held 
the island as a fief of Baldwin, the ruler 
of the Latin Empire. By the end of the 
fourteenth century the Venetians had ex- 
clusive control of the island and retained it 
until it was taken in 1473 by the Turks. 
The code contained in the manuscript was 
promulgated for Euboea with the approval 
of Baldwin, Boniface of Monferrato, and 
the Venetian doge, Enrico Dandolo. But 
essentially it is the code designed for the 
whole of the Latin Empire. The manu- 
script consists of two parts: the main body, 
compiled in 1421 (folio 2 recto), and the 
amendments down to 1453 (folio 63 recto) . 
As far as we know, the code of laws of 
the Latin Empire was printed only in the 
eighteenth century (Paolo Canciani, edi- 
tor. Barbarorum leges antiquae, Venice, 
1785, vol. 3). The manuscript has a 
different preamble and contains an ad- 
ditional 44 pages as compared with the 
printed text. This speaks for its consid- 
erable research value in addition to its 
philological and paleographic interest. 


ROMAN LAW 


Bartolus de Saxoferrato. Super authen- 
ticis. [Milan, Johannes Antonius de 
Honate, 7 March 1480.] Gesamtkatalog 
3476. Not in Second Census. 


This is a good incunabular edition of an 
important legal work. Bartolus de Saxo- 
ferrato (1314-1347) shares only with 
Baldus de Ubaldis the fame of being the 
founder of the modern doctrine of Roman 
law. Following the popular motto nemo 
bonus iurista nisi Bartolista (there is no 
good jurist unless he is a follower of Bar- 
tolus), special chairs of Bartolist studies 
were established at some European medi- 
eval law schools throughout the late Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. The present 
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work includes Bartolus’ lectures on the au- 


thenticum, the common designation of the 
134 novellae constitutiones (enactments of 
the Roman Emperors dated from 535 to 
556 A. D.) which constitute a part of 
Corpus juris civilis. This work went 
through 13 editions prior to 1500 and our 
copy is of the second printing. Only five 
complete copies were known +o exist before 
World War IT. 


Barbatia, Andreas. [Repetitio ducalis 
Borsia rubricae: Qui admitti ad bono- 
rum possesstonem possunt et intra quod 
tempus.| [Bologna, Ugo  Rugerius, 
about 1481—1482.] Gesamtkatalog 3377, 


Copinger 870. Not in Second Census. 


~I 


Andreas Barbatia (d. 1479) won from 
his contemporaries the appellation of 
splendor legum for outstanding erudition, 
although later scholars questioned the 
originality and profundity of his thoughts. 
His popularity is evidenced by the fact 
that 20 of his various works appeared in a 
total of 37 editions before 1500. His mon- 
ograph on a question of the Roman law of 
inheritance went through two editions be- 
fore that date. The copy acquired by the 
Library belongs to the first edition. The 
Gesamtkatalog records only six copies. 


Accoltis. Comentaria super titulo de 
accusa|tionibus]._ _-Pescia, Laurentius 
and Franciscus de Cennis, for Bastianus 
and Raphael de Orlandis, 21 October 
1486. Second Census A 20. 

Franciscus de Accoltis, 1418-1483, was 
recognized in his day as excelling not only 
in poetry, philosophy, music, and theology, 
but also in jurisprudence. He was exalted 
by his contemporaries as prince ps turiscon- 
sultorum, primarily for his skill in teaching 
and debate. However, some of the later 
scholars found his legal works crude as 
compared with his poetry and philological 
studies and offered a guess that there had 
been two men of the same name, one a 
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jurist and the other a poet. Savigny, al- 
though severe in his criticism of Accoltis’ 
legal work, deemed this theory unfounded 
(Savigny, Geschichte VI, 338 et seq.). The 
popularity of Accoltis is shown by the fact 
that the Gesamtkatalog lists 26 printed edi- 
tions of his various works before 1500. 
The present work, a commentary on De- 
cretals Book V, Title 1, is described by Hain 
46, Pellechet 30, and the Gesamtkatalog 
156. This work went through three edi- 
tions before 1500. Our copy is of the first 
edition. Only six copies are mentioned in 
the Gesamtkatalog. 


5S 


Lanfrancus de Oriano. Repetitiones. 
Venice, Pasqualibus, 1489. Hain 9883. 
Not in Second Census. 


In spite of the great popularity of Lan- 
francus de Oriano’s compilation on judicial 
procedure, there is very little known of his 
life. Panciroli states that he was a con- 
temporary of Giovanni d’ Anagni and that 
he wrote on civil and canon law 
from the practical point of view. 
Schulte (Geschichte der Quellen und Lit- 
eratur des canonischen Rechts, vol. 2, p. 
392) states that he came originally from 
Brescia, was a pupil of Petrus de Besuntio, 
taught law in Padua, and died in 1488. 

The present edition appeared immedi- 
ately after Lanfrancus’ death. Repeti- 
tiones was the name used to designate mon- 
ographs written on a particular passage in 
the sources of law, such as the Corpus 
juris civilis or Corpus juris canonici. The 
present edition contains seven such Re peti- 
tiones; in addition, there is a Tractatus de 
interpretatione statutorum, which is not 
listed in Schulte, nor does Hain or the 
Second Census indicate a separate edition. 

This copy helps to clarify a_biblio- 
graphical problem not solved by Hain. 
His description (9883) is neither complete 
nor accurate because, as he states, it was 
made from a copy lacking several pages of 
the text. Thus he was unable to give even 
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the incipit. Our copy is complete as far 
as the text is concerned, and in contrast to 
Hain’s description, finis appears not on folio 
56b, col. 2, but on folio 55b, col. 2. It 
may be possible that our copy lacks two 
blanks (signatures al and i8). It is not 
listed in Copinger, Reichling, Proctor, the 
British Museum Catalogue, Polain, or the 
Second Census. Schulte (ibid.) classes 
this work as the second edition of all 
known Repetitiones by Lanfrancus, and as 
different from the Venice 1472 and Pavia 
1489 editions. 


Accursius, Gulielmus. Casus institutio- 
num... Venice, Simone de Luere, 
1507. 


The author is the son of the famous crea- 
tor of the Glossa ordinaria. He is not 
represented in the Law Library by any 
other original work. This edition is a very 
good specimen of Venetian printing, and 
contains a woodcut of high quality. 

Cujas. Opera. 3vols.in1l. Paris, 1577. 

Jacques Cujas, or Cujacius, 1522-90, is 
the most brilliant representative of the his- 
torical and critical method of interpreta- 
tion common to the French Romanists of 
the sixteenth century. He possessed such 
thorough insight into the spirit of the 
Roman jurists of the classical period that 
he was able to reconstruct some of their 
passages missing in the Pandects. A 
manuscript discovered in the nineteenth 
century (Fragmenta Vaticana) proved his 
scholarly vision to be correct. 


Curtius, Franciscus. Tractatus sequestro- 
rum. Pavia, Franciscus Girardengus, 
1483. Gesamtkatalog 7868. Not in 
Second Census. 


Franciscus Curtius (d. 1495) was not 
hitherto represented in the Library either 
by an incunabulum or by any later edition 
of his works. Besta failed to write of him 
in Nuevo digesto Italiano although Pan- 


ciroli devotes considerable attention to the 
story of Curtius’ rivalry with the noted 
Jason de Mayno. Nothing by this author 
is recorded in the Second Census. Three 
editions of this work appeared before 1500; 
our copy is of the first printing. Only ten 


copies are recorded in the Gesamtkatalog. 


CANON LAW 
Gregory IX. Decretalium libri V. 
Manuscript on vellum, thirteenth cen- 
tury, Italy. 


The main body of this manuscript con- 
tains the text of the Decretals. A glossa 
ordinaria was begun by the scribe, but 
owing to the relatively small size of the 
pages the margins proved insufficient for 
his purpose, and the glossa was not con- 
tinued. In addition to these fragments of 
the glossa ordinaria, there are later private 
notes in lead abstracted from the summa- 
ria and divisiones of Joannes Andreae. 
There are also scattered fragments from 
the Casus of Bernardus Parmensis, largely 
in the second part of Book III. Thus the 
manuscript represents a unique combina- 
tion of annotations. 


Flores sive decretorum compilaciones. 
Manuscript on vellum, _ thirteenth 
century. 


The word “flores” used in this title was 
frequently selected by medieval scholars to 
indicate popular compilations of legal 
maxims or of legal definitions combined 
with quotations from authoritative sources 
of law. This manuscript contains a com- 
pendium of the Decretum Gratiani and is 
an independent work on canon law. 

Although attributed to the fourteenth 
century when offered to the Library, the 
manuscript proved, upon detailed exami- 
nation, to be of the late thirteenth century, 
according to Dr. Stephan Kuttner. On 
folio 11 there is a form for an appeal dis- 
tinctly dated 1260. Since, in compilations 
of this kind, the scribe customarily dated 
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the legal form at the time of transcrip- 
tion, at least these first folios must have 
been written in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. On the basis of available evi- 
dence, it is safe to say that the manuscript 
has never been printed. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Kuttner that the 
manuscript was compiled in England. 
This fact is of special interest because the 
manuscript contains examples of papers 
filed in the conduct of litigation. As acon- 
sequence it has a distinct value for the 
historical study of Anglo-American law, 
for it was during the thirteenth century that 
the procedural rules of canon law con- 
tributed so much to the formation of 
remedies under the common law and 
equity. 


[Collection of Items Pertaining to the 
Council of Basel in 1431.] 


The Council of Basel was convoked in 
1431 pursuant to a decision of the Council 
of Constance of 1417 to hold councils at 
regular intervals. Eugene IV, who was 
Pope at the time, maintained the right of 
the Holy See to rule the Church without 
interference from any other authority. 
Consequently the controversy between 
Papal authority and that of the Councils 
became the main issue of the Council of 
Basel. Its purpose was to reform the 
Papal tax system, to settle the powers of the 
Roman curia which were prejudicial to 
local authorities, to end the Hussite wars, 
and to unite the Western and Eastern 
churches. However, the main issue over- 
shadowed all others. ‘The Pope refused to 
appear in Basel upon the summons of the 
Council and instead ordered its transfer to 
Ferrara on September 18, 1437. Some 
bishops, however, continued the Council in 
Basel in defiance of this decree. 

As the Council was held before the in- 
vention of printing, the first printed account 
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of it appeared much later and to date no 
complete collection of source material on 
this Council has been printed. 

The collection contains miscellaneous 
contemporaneously written manuscripts 
pertaining to the Council. According to 
available sources of information, some of 
this material has never been published. 
The contents fall into two parts: the first 
contains a contemporaneously written ac- 
count of the acts of the Council; the second, 
or main part, comprises among other items 
a paper by Johan Bachenstein who played 
an important role as one of the legal ad- 
visors of the party which attempted to 
assert the authority of the Council above 
that of the Pope. In his paper he relates 
his recollection of various events at the 
Council. This manuscript may therefore 
throw light on an intricate phase of the 
legal history of the Catholic Church. 


Boniface VIII. Liber sextus Decretalium. 
Rome, Ulrich Hahn, 1474. Gesamtkat- 
alog 4854. Notin Second Census. [See 
illustration.] 


Idem. Rome, Stephan Plannck, 1483. 
Gesamtkatalog 4872. Not in Second 
Census. 


Neither of these two editions of Decre- 
tals is in any other library in America, 
according to the Second Census. The 
early editions of sources of canon law such 
as these differ considerably from one an- 
other, for which reason it is desirable to 
have as complete a collection as possible. 


Modus vacandi et acceptandi beneficiorum. 
[Rome, Eucharius Silber, about 1489- 
1493.] Second Census M 674. 


Only one copy of this rare incunabulum 
dealing with canon law is listed in America. 
The Library of Congress copy comes from 
the library of Robert Proctor, famous bib- 
liographer. 
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Inhibitio contra scriptores apostolicos, ne 
ultra taxam qui equam debeant. [Rome, 
Bartholomaeus Guldinbeck, after Sept. 6, 
1487.] Hain 9214. Not in Second 


Census. 


This is a decree to restrain the Apostolic 
Chancellery scribes from overcharging for 
their services. 


Panormitanus de Tudeschis, Nicolaus. 
Lecturae. Super V libris Decretalium. 
Basel [Johann Amerbach], 1480-81. 
Hain 12312. Second Census P47. 


Nicolaus de Tudeschis (d. 1145), known 
as Panormitanus, was one of the most illus- 
trious jurists of his time, and his /ecturae on 
the five books of the Decretals are among 
his outstanding contributions. This edi- 
tion of his lecturae was printed in six vol- 
umes. No library in the United States is 
listed in the Second Census as having a 
complete set of this edition. Prior to this 
purchase of volume V, the Law Library 
had only volume VI. 


CONSILIA IN ROMAN AND CANON LAW 


Consilia, responsa, and decisiones form 
a category of medieval and Renaissance 
legal literature most akin to what we call 
case law. They are the legal opinions 
given by oustanding jurists while on the 
bench or in the capacity of learned coun- 
sel advising the court or the litigants. 
Many law professors presented their com- 
mentaries upon sources of Roman and 
canon law in the form of cases, actually 
calling for the application of the particu- 
lar passage from the sources. Therefore, 
consilia are important for the study of the 
blending of doctrines derived from Roman 
law and canon law with the local rules of 
customary law. This process resulted 
eventually in the “civil law” which formed 
the common background of the modern 
codes of Europe. The consilia which 


originated in a particular country were 
also used in others, especially the Italian 





and the later German consilia. They 
were the vehicle of the communis opinio 
doctorum (concurrent opinion of learned 
jurists) by which the courts are guided. 
Beginning with the eighteenth century the 
formation of national systems of law threw 
the consilia into the background. No new 
collections were printed and the old edi- 
tions were not reprinted. This important 
material, which in a way may be compared 
with the early English reports (Year 
Books), is therefore included only in the 
early printed books. Numerous impor- 
tant items in this category were acquired 
during the current year, of which the fol- 
lowing deserve special mention. 

Calderinus, Johannes and Gaspar. Con- 

silia. Rome, Adam Rot, December 24, 

1472. Gesamtkatalog 5898. Not in 

Second Census. 

Johannes Calderinus (d. 1365) spent 
the best years of his life (1330-1359) in 
teaching law, and the practical usefulness 
of his works accounts for his great influ- 
ence upon his contemporaries. This col- 
lection of consilia contains not only the 
opinions of Calderinus but also those of 
his son (Gaspar) as well as a number of 
opinions of other great jurists, such as 
Dominicus de Sancto Geminiano, Pietro 
d’Ancarano, Baldus and Angelus de Ubal- 
dis, Joannes Andreae, and others. The 
opinions were arranged by Dominicus de 
Sancto Geminiano in the order of Decre- 
tals. Four editions of this work appeared 
before 1500; our copy is of the first edition. 


Anania. Consilia cum  additionibus 
Ludovici Bolognini. [Bologna], Hen- 
ricus de Colonia, [not before January 17, 
1481]. Second Census J 220. 

Giovanni d’Anania (fl. 1422-57) ob- 
tained his doctorate utriusque iuris in 
1423, and became professor at Bologna 
where Peter Barbo (later Pope Paul III), 
Andreas Barbatia, and Alessandro Tar- 
tagni were his students. His consilia are 
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among the most popular of his works, al- 


though they remained unprinted until 
Ludovicus Bologninus edited them. The 
edition acquired is considered the best 
(Fantuzzi I, 224-230; Schulte II, 320— 
322). Our copy is a large one in which 
all blanks are preserved. It also contains 
unpublished consilia written in a contem- 
poraneous hand. 

The Second Census lists only one copy 
in America. 


Bruno. Consilia. [Asti, 1518]. 
Alberto Bruno (1467-1541) was known 


particularly for his consilia. (Besta, vol. I, 
part 2, p. 867.) However, neither bibli- 
ographers nor legal historians mention any 
edition of his consilia. The latest available 
reference to his consilia is in Panciroli’s De 
claris legibus interpretibus (Leipzig, 1721, 
p. 254), which is of a general nature and 
fails to indicate any particular printed 
edition. 
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HE Division of Maps has received 

for the third successive year more 

than 100,000 maps and atlases as 
compared with an annual average of ap- 
proximately 31,300 maps for the twenty 
previous years. Receipts were approxi- 
mately 11,460 maps per month, making 
a total of 137,064 maps and 483 atlases 
acquired in the period May 1, 1946 to April 
30, 1947. The increment includes a pre- 
ponderance of large-scale foreign maps and 
aeronautical and hydrographic charts. 
Among these are many declassified war 
maps, additional quantities of which will be 
released for public use in the next few years. 
There have also been added many current 
small-scale special purpose maps showing 
a wide variety of distributional information. 
The acquisition of recent plans of United 
States cities and towns has received special 
emphasis, with the result that the Library’s 
deficiencies in this field have been partially 
eliminated. 

It is gratifying to note that a number of 
foreign governments have expressed a de- 
sire to resume the international exchange of 
maps. These international exchanges 
have been aided through a cooperative 
acquisitions program in which the services 
of the Department of State and the Army 
Map Service procurement officers have 
been utilized to obtain material for the 
Library of Congress as well as for these 
agencies. 

The Library’s cartographic collections 
were also enriched by the maps and atlases 
presented by 850 donors, and by the pur- 
chase of a small number of items. Out- 


standing acquisitions in these categories are 
discussed below. 


Maps 





PURCHASES 


Of the atlases received, the most unusual 
is the Atlas of the United States Printed for 
the Use of the Blind at the Expense of 
John C. Gray, under the Direction of S. G. 
Howe, of the N. E. Institution for the Ed- 
ucation of the Blind. Boston, 1837. Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe (1801-1876), that 
great educator and humanitarian, and 
founder of the first institution for the blind 
in the United States, supervised the prepa- 
ration of this atlas in connection with the 
provision of educational materials for his 
blind pupils. He had issued an atlas in 
the preceding year with the title, A Geo- 
graphical & Statistical Atlas for the Use of 
the Blind on an Original Plan. Boston, In- 
stitution for the Blind, 1836. In the 
preface to the 1837 atlas he states that it 
“will be found to be superior to the first, 
in clearness & strength of the impression, & 
in the advantage of representing a smaller 
extent of country on the square inch.” 
The atlas includes 24 raised maps of the 
States, each followed by a page of explana- 
tory text, all embossed in angular type 
(minus capital letters) which Dr. Howe 
had designed specially for his pupils. The 
maps show each State in outline, give its 
name and those of the adjoining ones, the 
principal rivers, and the locations of cities 
by dots and initial letters. Scales, degrees 
of latitude and longitude, water areas, and 
mountains are also shown in relief. The 
text adds general descriptive statements 
concerning climate, population, and 
commerce. 

The Division of Maps was fortunate to 
be able to add another English Pilot, 
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Fourth Book to its collections. This 1783 
edition is entitled The English Pilot: De- 
scribing the West-India Navigation, from 


Hudson’s Bay to the River Amazones, and 
was published at London by Mount and 
Page on Tower Hill. Of the thirty-two 
known editions, the Library of Congress 
now has seventeen, namely, 1706, 1721, 
1737, 1745, 1749, 1755, 1758, 1759, 1760, 
1767 (London), 1767 (Dublin), 1773, 
1775, 1780, 1783, 1784, and 1789. The 
work contains 22 folded maps of the coasts 
and harbors of North America, made by 
the most competent authorities of the 
times; these are accompanied by directions 
for sailing in and out of American harbors 
and along the shores. The English Pilot, 
Fourth Book first appeared in 1689, pub- 
lished by John Thornton and William 
Fisher; by 1707 Richard Mount and 
Thomas Page were its publishers. This 
firm continued to bring out succeeding edi- 
tions until 1794. According to The Story 
of the Blue Back Chart (London, 1921 
[?]), the present London firm of Imray, 
Laurie, Norie and Wilson traces its begin- 
nings to Mount and Page, as well as to 
John Seller, the first English publisher of 
maritime atlases. Seller’s English Pilot 
appeared first in 1670, in compliance with 
Admiralty regulations that British ships 
must sail by British charts, thus barring 
Dutch charts that previously had been in 
general use. 

A copy of Robert Morden’s Atlas Ter- 
restris, published about 1700, containing 78 
colored maps; Jean Rocque and Robert 
Sayer’s The Small British Atlas, 1753, con- 
taining 54 maps; William Faden’s large 
folio Atlas of 49 maps, dated from 1778 to 
1797; and 15 late nineteenth-century at- 
lases of counties in the United States are a 
few of the atlases added to the collection 
this past year. 

On October 19, 1818, Andrew Jackson 
and Isaac Shelby concluded a treaty with 
the Chickasaw Indians at Old Town, Mis- 
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sissippi, which Congress approved in 1819. 
By this treaty, the United States acquired 
possession of all lands lying south of the 
Ohio River between the Tennessee and the 
Mississippi Rivers in what now comprises 
parts of western Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Curiously enough, the Kentucky portion 
became known as the “Jackson Purchase.” 
It includes all the lands lying west of the 
Tennessee River and south of the Ohio. 
Early the next year, the Kentucky General 
Assembly ordered these lands to be laid out 
in townships and sections, and the area was 
opened for settlement. The first land 
grants were recorded in 1822. Recently 
the Library acquired a map of this Jackson 
Purchase area, printed on silk, which may 
have been made and distributed to en- 
courage the sale of lands when the territory 
was thrown open for settlement. It is en- 
titled, “A Map of that part of the State of 
Kentucky lying west of the Tennessee River 
surveyed agreeably to an act of the Legesla- 
ture [sic] passed on the 14th of February 
1820 [by] William T Henderson.” (See 
illustration.) The map is on the scale of 
1 inch to about 3 miles and measures 261 
by 18% inches. The whole area is laid 
off in townships and sections, all of 
which are numbered. “Treasury Warrant 
Claims” and “Military Claims” are also in- 
dicated. Streams are named within the 
area and the “Iron Banks” and “Chalk 
Banks” along the Mississippi and “‘Collum- 
bia” are also shown. Several ferries are 
named along the rivers, and the settlements 
of Ft. Massac, America, Cairo, Fort Jeffer- 
son, and New Madrid are shown. 

The Act of the Kentucky General Assem- 
bly dated February 14, 1820, authorizing 
the surveying of this land, required that 
four complete plats be made, each of which 
would exhibit the townships, sections, etc., 
one for the register of the land office, one 
for the auditor of public accounts, one for 
the clerk of Livingston County, and one for 
the clerk of Caldwell County. Thus far 
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Earliest Known European Printed Map of Japan (in Renwart Cysat’s Warhafftiger Bericht. 
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we have found no record of the original 
survey from which this map was made nor 
have we been able to locate any copies 
printed on paper. 

One more very fine colored manuscript 
map came to the Library from the collec- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto. 
It is entitled “A Plan of Prince of Wales 
Island and the Harbour of Fort Cornwallis, 
Exhibiting a View of the Queda Shore 
from the Carrian River to Quala Mooda 
Point, Being the Extent of Coast granted 
the Honourable Company by the King of 
that Country. Surveyed agreeable to the 
Orders of the Hon®!® the Governor and 
Council in the year 1809. By their Most 
Obedient Humble Servant Jer. McCarthy, 
Surveyor to i 
drawn on the scale of 1 inch to the mile, 
and measures 46% by 23% _ inches. 
Soundings are given in fathoms at low 
water spring tides; arrows show the direc- 
tion of the flood tide; high and low water 
lines are drawn, and sandy beaches indi- 
cated. Elevations are shown by shading. 
The wooded areas are represented by small 
trees colored green. Sailing directions for 
going out of Georgetown through the south 
channel are given in detail at the bottom 
of the map. This elaborately executed 
map is probably the first accurate survey 
of the Island of Penang, and the surround- 
ing islands and mainland. It compares 
favorably with British Admiralty Chart No. 
1366 of this same area, the first edition of 
which was published in 1832. 

Interest in the cartography of Japan has 
not decreased since August 1945. A re- 
cent acquisition commemorates a series of 
events which began in the August of 1549 
when St. Francis Xavier landed in Japan 
and prepared the way for the establishment 
of the Jesuit order there. The reports 
which his successors sent regularly to Rome 


the Government.” It is 


were for many years the chief source of 
information about Japan. In 1586 there 
was published in Fribourg, Switzerland, a 


memorable collection of these Jesuit let- 
ters with a commentary by Renwart Cysat. 
The Library of Congress has recently ac- 
quired an unusual copy of this work, en- 
titled Warhafftiger Bericht, von den newer- 
fundnen japponischen Inseln und Konig- 
reichen, auch von andren zuvor vunbe- 
kandten indtanischen Landen. Darinn 
der heilig Christlich Glaub wunderbarlich 
. . Durch 


.auss dem 


zunimpt wvnd auffwachst. . 


Renvvardum Cysatum . 
Italianischen in das Teutsch gebracht, und 
jetzt zum erstenmal im Truck aussgangen. 
Freyburg in der Eydgnoschafft [sic], A. 
Gemperlin, 1586. 

This copy belongs to the second edition; 
the first, with essentially the same text, had 
appeared earlier that year. Of all the 
copies known, this one seems to be unique 
in that it includes an elaborate woodcut 
map of Japan, measuring 16 x 11¥/2 inches, 
inserted in its proper place according to the 
printed instructions on the map itself. 
(See illustration.) The map bears the 
title “Der grossen namhafften neuwlicher- 
fundnen japponischen Insel warhaffte vnd 
Beschreibung mit fleissiger 
Verzeichnuss derselbigen K6nigreichen vnd 
fiirnembsten Statten.” More than fifty 
place names are inscribed, and twelve 
Jesuit houses named. In the top left cor- 
ner a short Latin description of the progress 
of the faith on the island includes a phrase 
which may well have instigated subsequent 
exploration, “terra auri argentique dives” 
(a land rich in gold and silver) , and on the 


eigentliche 


map itself the location of silver mines is 
indicated in Portuguese. The three lan- 
guages which appear on the page may be 
clues to collaboration. 

The map of Japan which appeared in the 
1595 edition of Ortelius’ Theatrum orbis 
terrarum, has been accorded the distinc- 
tion of being the earliest printed European 
map of that country, but is obviously later 
than the Cysat map. The priority of the 
Cysat map should not be confused, how- 
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ever, with that of the map which is said 
to be contained in a manuscript atlas of 
Fernao Vaz Dourado, dated 1568; this is 
the oldest manuscript map of Japan origi- 


nating in Europe. The late Count Pal 
Teleki’s study of the cartography of Japan, 
Atlas zur Geschichte der Kartographie der 
japanischen Inseln (1909) does not men- 
tion the map in Cysat’s book. From our 
knowledge of the information brought to 
Italy in 1582 by the Japanese ambassadors 
to the Pope, it may be stated that in all 
probability Cysat’s map is based on a Japa- 
nese model. Certainly it was drawn inde- 
pendently of any European work known to 
us. Corroboration of the theory of Japa- 
nese influence may be found in a study by 
Hirosi Nakamura, entitled “Les cartes du 
Japon qui servaient de modeéle aux carto- 
graphes européens au début des relations 
de l’Occident avec le Japon,” in Monu- 
menta Nipponica, vol. 2, 1939, pp. 100- 
123. What profit, if any, cartographers 
derived from this map is not evident. Al- 
though the latitudes are remarkably ac- 
curate (in this respect some later maps are 
inferior), the longitudes designated have 
not been verified to date, as the prime 
meridian is not mentioned. Also, the rep- 
resentation of relief and the other carto- 
graphic symbols are conventional for the 
period. 

Renwart Cysat (1545-1614) was the 
descendant of an Italian family settled in 
Luzern. His contributions to the literary, 
scientific, political, and religious life of his 
country are still being studied. Some of 
his friendships are associated with the book 
at hand. One of his sons, who joined the 
Jesuits, is remembered in the history of 
cartography for his publication of a world 
map by Franciscus Monachus. Cysat’s as- 
sociation with the Jesuits may explain his 
access to the information which he used 
in his work. The authorship of the map 
is yet to be determined. 
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GIFTS 

In an effort to satisfy current demands, 
the Library resorted for the first time to 
an expedient which other map collecting 
organizations have carried out success- 
fully. Between January and November 
1946, city plans and information about 
maps published within the past 10 years 
were solicited from all the chambers 
of commerce in the United States, ail 
the urban transportation companies, and 
the city engineers of several States. Thus 
far, 6,419 letters have been sent, and 
5,772 maps, as well as 10 atlases, have 
been received. Information about 230 
additional publishers or dealers in maps 
has been acquired as well, and lists of their 
map publications requested. In general, 
the response to this experiment has been 
most generous and the results gratifying. 
Many maps of local interest not generally 
listed in trade journals or deposited for 
copyright were thus acquired, and informa- 
tion obtained which will lead to similar 
acquisitions in the future. 

From other donors 4,413 valuable maps 
and 15 atlases were received as welcome 
additions to the Library. A few of the 
850 benefactors are mentioned here. 

The artist Jacob Bates Abbott of White- 
hall, Haverford, Pennsylvania presented his 
original colored map showing migrations of 
waterfowl in the United States, which was 
published on a reduced scale in the Novem- 
ber 1946 issue of Holiday. 

A series of nine world maps came from 
Air-Age Education Research through the 
good offices of the Director, Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr. 

Mrs. Otis Wingo, of Washington, D. C., 
donated two topographic maps of Arkansas, 
published by the Arkansas Geological Sur- 
vey in 1930 on the sale of 1:500,000. 
These were prized very highly by Mrs. 
Wingo because they were given to her by 
Dr. George C. Branner, Director of the 
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Arkansas Geological Survey, who had pre- 
sented similar copies to President Herbert 
Hoover in 1932 in commemoration of the 
first geological survey made in the State 
of Arkansas. Mr. Hoover had worked on 
this first survey under the direction of Dr. 
John C. Branner (father of Dr. George C. 
Branner), his life-long friend and teacher. 

Dr. Huan Yong Hu, President of the 
Geographical Society of China and Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Geographical Re- 
search at the National Central University, 
presented two maps showing distribution 
of population and population densities in 
China. 

A copy of J. D. Scott’s Combination Atlas 
Map of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 1876, 
came from Henry S. Jacoby. 

The H. M. Gousha Company, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, and the 
Shell Oil Company each gave the Library 
a set of their most recent highway maps. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Maps were received on international ex- 
change from 37 governments throughout 
the world. Of the 6,518 maps and 16 
atlases thus added to the collections, the 
largest number came from the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain, which has re- 
sumed semiannual shipments of its large- 
scale maps; 3,187 map sheets were received 
in the past year from this source. From 
other British agencies we received 267 maps 
and 2 atlases. The Government of Den- 
mark sent 1,069 different map sheets, thus 
rounding out our holdings of Danish 
topographical surveys on several scales. 

Ten of our Latin American neighbors 
sent an aggregate of 621 maps and 3 atlases. 
The most generous contributions came 
from those countries which Mr. Arthur 
P. Biggs, Department of State representa- 
tive, visited during the past year. Mr. 
Biggs’ activities included the execution of 


exchange agreements with various govern- 
mental agencies on behalf of the Library of 





Congress, the Department of State, and the 
Army Map Service. In partial fulfillment 
of these agreements, the Division of Maps 
has gathered 959 map sheets from various 
United States map publishing bureaus and 
has forwarded them to the Department of 
State to be transmitted to their Brazilian 
recipients. 

Mr. Floyd Masten, also a Department of 
State official, is making similar contacts 
and exchange agreements in southeastern 
Europe and Asia. Through his good of- 
fices the Library has acquired 221 maps of 
Italy, upward of 600 large-scale maps of 
Greece, and a copy of the Greek Govern- 
ment’s fine statistical atlas entitled The Sac- 
rifices of Greece in the Second World War, 
published in 1946. His visit to Italy also 
netted 125 large-scale maps of Rumania 
and several ethnographic atlases. 

Miss Virginia M. Robinson, Geographic 
Advisor of the Department of State, at- 
tached to the American Embassy in Paris, 
was unusually effective in the acquisition 
of recent geographical materials for the 
Library of Congress. In consequence of 
Miss Robinson’s mission to Portugal the 
Library has received 283 recent topographi- 
cal maps of that country. Map materials 
resulting from her activities in France and 
Spain are now en route to this country. 

Notable among other generous official 
donors are the Governments of Canada, 
Argentina, Sweden, Australia, Uruguay, 
Rhodesia, and the Netherlands, in the 
order of the number of maps received. 


DOMESTIC EXCHANGE 


In June 1946 the Library of Congress 
offered to send to 150 American libraries 
and institutions approximately 2,000 sur- 
plus aeronautical and _hydrographical 
charts to be delivered over a period of two 
or three years. Most of these institutions 
were already receiving surplus maps from 
the Army Map Service. The charts are 
being made available to the Library of Con- 
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gress for use in exchange through the cour- 
tesy of the Aeronautical Chart Service of 
the Army Air Forces and the Hydrographic 
Office of the Navy. Institutions now 
numbering 144 are receiving periodic ship- 
ments of such charts, 189,431 having been 
sent to date. The project of distributing 
the remaining maps, now numbering over 
500,000, has been taken over by the Docu- 
ments Expediting Project (which is located 
in the Library). 

The American Geographical Society of 
New York offered the Library of Congress 
a collection of wall maps intended pri- 
marily for school use; of these the Division 
of Maps selected 373 titles consisting 
largely of publications of British, French, 
German, and Italian map makers, which 
could not be purchased in past years be- 
cause of limited funds. The District of 
Columbia Public Library turned over 45 
map items, comprising a geological atlas 
folio and 113 map sheets, dating from 1837 
to 1928, and relating to various parts of 
the United States. From the New York 
Public Library were received 267 maps re- 
lating principally to parts of New York 
State. 


TRANSFERS 

Maps and atlases transferred from 
United States governmental bureaus during 
the period under review numbered 70,752, 
including both new publications and obso- 
lete items. The Army Map Service and 
the Hydrographic Office were again the 
principal donors. A total of approxi- 
mately 210,000 map sheets has now been 
transferred from the Army Map Service. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey trans- 
ferred 1,000 superseded British Admiralty 
charts. ‘The Hydrographic Office turned 
over about 14,000 Japanese charts, many 
of which were Japanese reproductions of 
the charts of other nations. Also received 
were several thousand German reproduc- 
tions of Russian and Norwegian charts. 
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The Army Air Forces continued to send 
declassified maps from their files and stock 
piles. 

The Geological Survey, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Bureau of Land Management, and 
the National Park Service also continued 


to send their newly-published maps. The 
Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Post Office De- 
partment, and many other agencies, such 
as the Mississippi River Commission, the 
Public Roads Administration, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority also transmitted 
their new maps as they were issued. 

The War Department transferred one of 
the ten sets it produced of the Order of 
Battle Maps covering Sicily and Italy, com- 
prising five handsomely bound volumes. 
One volume relates to operations in Sicily 
from July 8, 1943 to August 17, 1943. The 
remaining four volumes relate to Italy and 
show Allied troop movements from Sep- 
tember 3, 1943 to May 11, 1945. The 
preface to this “Operation ‘Husky’ ” states 
that “The maps . . . are essentially repro- 
ductions of the Order of Battle maps pre- 
pared during World War II by Current 
Group, Operations Division, WDGS, for 
the Chief of Staff. The primary purpose 
of the Order of Battle maps was to show 
the disposition of Allied troops and the to- 
pography in a simple form easily explained 
to civilian officials. To accomplish this, 
conventional military symbols were avoided 
and units smaller than divisions were sel- 
dom indicated. ... The situation pre- 
sented on these maps was obtained from 
information available in the War Depart- 
ment at 7 A. M. on the date shown on the 
map. ...” The maps are color photo- 
graphs of a plaster relief model to which 
order of battle data, place names, etc. were 
added. 

The War Department also sent a copy 
of the Atlas of Selective Service Local and 
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Appeal Boards; a Compilation of Local 
Board and Appeal Board Jurisdictional 
Areas as Established by the Several States 
and Territories under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, prepared by 
the Selective Service System, Washington, 
1946. The volume contains 143 maps re- 
produced photographically, showing the 
territory under the jurisdiction of each 
draft board. 

From the geological surveys and highway 
departments of various States, new maps 
and atlases have also been received. 


COPYRIGHT DEPOSITS 


The Copyright Office recently trans- 
ferred to the Division of Maps some 1,476 
maps, which had been deposited for copy- 
right since November 1945. These had 
been held in the Copyright Office with the 
expectation that catalog cards would be 
prepared in accordance with newly- 
adopted cataloging procedures. When it 
became evident that there would be a con- 
siderable delay in the cataloging of these 
maps, it was agreed to forward them to the 





Division of Maps where they are now 
available. 


CONCLUSION 

The Division of Maps’ collections have 
been strengthened by the acquisition of 
many current maps of both foreign and 
domestic areas and by several rare carto- 
graphic items. An excellent beginning 
has been made toward a coordinated fed- 
eral acquisition program. State Depart- 
ment map procurement officers have in- 
itiated many worthwhile international 
exchange agreements with European and 
Latin American countries. It is hoped 
that this coordinated program will con- 
tinue and that it will be possible for map- 
procurement officers to visit systematically 
all foreign countries where they are better 
able to discuss exchange agreements and 
to locate specialty maps that do not appear 
in official or commercial map lists. 

[This report was compiled by Burton W. 
Adkinson, Acting Chief of the Maps Divi- 
sion, and by members of the staff of that 
Division.| 
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Science 


HE Library of Congress is still in the 
midst of processing the vast masses 
of scientific and technical material 
which have been acquired since the close 
of hostilities. These include not only the 
books and journals procured by the Library 
of Congress Mission to Germany but many 
additional publications obtained through 
the normal channels of purchase and ex- 
change which have recently reopened. 
Among the most notable acquisitions, how- 
ever, are the huge collections of documents 
and reports which resulted from the activi- 
ties of Allied and enemy agencies engaged 
in scientific research during the war period. 
In this country one of the most prolific 
of these agencies was the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development which 
sponsored a multitude of research projects 
in governmental, academic, and industrial 
laboratories, with results which are re- 
corded in many thousands of reports. Al- 
though the distribution of such reports was 
necessarily restricted during the war, it 
was recognized that with the termination 
of hostilities much valuable scientific and 
technical information could be safely re- 
leased. Early in 1946 therefore, with the 
liquidation of OSRD already in prospect, 
it was decided to distribute the stock of 
reports to a selected list of governmental, 
university, and industrial research libraries 
throughout the country. In order to carry 
out this plan a special project was estab- 
lished in the Library of Congress where 
the work of receiving, recording, and dis- 
tributing this material has been in progress 
for the past year. 
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The total number of available reports has 
not yet been determined, but approximately 
235,000 copies representing some 16,000 
titles have been processed to date. Of 
these about 5,000 titles have been declassi- 
fied and are thus available for unrestricted 
use in the Library of Congress. At the 
same time, complete or partial sets of the 
unrestricted reports are being distributed to 
a selected group of 90 university, indus- 
trial, and governmental libraries. Addi- 
tional reports will be distributed as they are 
declassified. 

In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that the Committee on Medical Re- 
search of OSRD, in making a final disposi- 
tion of the accumulated records of research 
carried on under the sponsorship of this 
Committee during the years 1941-1946, has 
deposited a complete set of the 78 issues of 
its Weekly Bulletin in the Library of Con- 
gress. Indexed sets of the 734 numbered 
reports issued by the Board for Coordina- 
tion of Malarial Studies, as well as Army, 
Navy, British, and Australian malaria re- 
ports, have also been deposited here. The 
twelve-volume set of the Committee’s re- 
prints which was offered to the Library of 
Congress has been deposited elsewhere in 
view of the fact that five of the twelve sets 
that had been prepared were assigned to 
other agencies in the District of Columbia. 

Along with the acquisition of OSRD 
reports and other documents from Ameri- 
can sources there has been a tremendous 
influx of materials from Allied and enemy 
laboratories and agencies. Most of these 
reports are designated by the source head- 
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ings of CIOS (Combined Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Sub-Committee), BIOS (British 
Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee) , 
and FIAT (Field Information Agency, 
Technical). These reports are studies of 
various aspects of German scientific and 
technical work during the war and are the 
result of investigations made by special 
teams of experts sent abroad for this pur- 
pose. It is not yet possible to tell the whole 
story of these remarkable investigations, but 
it is known that many of the teams went 
into Germany with the invading troops, 
often penetrating to German laboratories 
and research institutes even before a town 
or city was occupied, and gathering up 
documents and reports before the aston- 
ished German scientists could hide or de- 
stroy invaluable records. The collection 
of this material was the function of CIOS 
which issued both American and British 
reports. Recently this agency was divided 
into a British and American branch and 
now two series of reports, BIOS and FIAT, 
are being produced. The latter agency 
issues the American reports on enemy scien- 
tific and technical research. 

FIAT is at present engaged in the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive summary of 
German fundamental research activities in 
the natural sciences during the years 1939- 
1946. This will be published in 55 or 60 
volumes which will be transmitted to the 
Library of Congress as issued. 

To date about 50,000 declassified re- 
ports of all types (including those from 
OSRD) have been received in the Library. 
Many of these are printed, others are mime- 
ographed or similarly processed, while a 
large number are on microfilm. To facili- 
tate public distribution these studies are in- 
dexed and abstracted in the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Technical Reports, pub- 
lished by OTS. 


” * * * * 


Of the vast numbers of books and peri- 
odicals collected in Germany and other 





countries by the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion, approximately 200,000 pieces have 
been added to the Library’s collections, 
and many more have yet to be handled. 
In addition, foreign publications are now 
reaching the Library through normal chan- 
nels, though still in small quantities. Listed 
below are representative recent titles which 
have been received from these sources. In 
addition, older titles acquired in the trade 
are included. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


No scientific subject is of greater interest 
to both the scientist and the citizen than 
that of atomic energy with its vast poten- 
tialities for good or evil. In the two years 
since the first atomic bomb was exploded 
over Hiroshima an enormous literature has 
appeared. Although the bulk of the pub- 
lications appeared in this country, a con- 
siderable number of books and pamphlets, 
including several translations of the Smyth 
report, have been issued abroad. Among 
these are: 


Aten, A. H. W., Isotopes and the Formation 
of Milk and Eggs. Purmerend, 1939; Bucher, 
Z., Die Innenwelt der Atome; die Ergebnisse der 
Atomphysik. Lucerne, 1946; Campi, P., Fisica 
nucleare, dalla pila di Volta alla pila atomica. 
Milan, 1946; Castelfranchi, G., Fisica moderna, 
atomistica e trasmutazioni nucleari. 8. ed. 
Milan, 1946; Dupuy, G., Contribution a étude 
des transferts d’énergie par chocs atomiques. 
Paris, 1945; Heisenberg, W., Die physikalischen 
Prinzipien der Quantentheorie. 4. aufl. Leip- 
zig, 1944; Laporte, M., L’Energie atomique. 
Paris, 1946; Lassen, N. O., On the Effective 
Charge of Fission Fragments. Copenhagen, 
1945; Leprince-Ringuet, Les Rayons cosmiques; 
les mésotons. Paris, 1945; Lindner, H., Atome 
bauen die Welt, eine anschauliche Chemie. 
Stuttgart, 1942; Moerkerk, J. J., Atoomkrach- 
ten, hun Ontdekking en Beteekenis. Rotter- 
dam, 1945; Nahmias, M. E., Le Cyclotron, la 
désintégration de la matiére et la radiobiologie. 
Paris, 1945; Pession, G., La Bomba atomica. 
Milan, Rome, 1945; Prata, E., La Scissione 
nucleare dell’uranio, fenomenologia generale. 
Milan, 1946; Renaux, R., Le futur domaine de 
Pénergie atomique. Givors, 1946; Riezler, W., 
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Einfiihrung in die Kernphysik. 2 aufl. Leipzig, 
1942; Roos, J. L., De Atoombom, de Bom met 
altoomsplitsende Werking ... Haarlem, 1945; 


Saini, H., L’Energie atomique. Geneva, 1946; 
Smyth, H. D., Atombomben, en allman redo- 
gorelse for utbtldandet av metoder att anvadnda 
atomenergien fér militara Gndamdl under For- 
enta staternas regerings auspicier 1940-1945. 
Stockholm, 1945; and L’Energia atomicc. 
Rome, 1946; Thibaud, J., Energie atomique et 
univers. Lyons, 1945; Urquieta, F., La Bomba 
atémica. Potosi, Bolivia, 1946; Vaucouleurs, 
G., La Conquéte de lénergie atomique. . 

Paris, 1946; Velasco de Pando, M., La Bomba 
atémica, introduccién al estudio de la energia 


atémica. Madrid, 1946. 


NEW PERIODICALS 

It is not possible to describe accurately 
the present status of foreign scientific and 
technical periodicals. In European coun- 
trices many journals were forced either to 
suspend or cease publication, and it is not 
yet known how many of the suspended jour- 
nals have already resumed or plan to re- 
sume publication. It is however interest- 
ing to note that new scientific and techni- 
cal periodicals have already been estab- 
lished. Among such new publications re- 
cently acquired by the Library of Congress 
may be mentioned: 


Imker . . ., Berlin, Vol. 2, No. 12, 1947. 

Monatshefte fiir Veterinadrmedizin, Ber- 
lin, Vol. 2, No. 1, January 1947. 

Neue physikalische Blatter, Stuttgart, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1946. 

Optik, Stuttgart, Band 1, Heft 1, July 
1946. 

Zeitschrift fiir Naturforschung, Wies- 
baden, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1946. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

The increased attention now given to sci- 
ence by the Government and the public 
together with the growing importance of 
the scientist in society lends new emphasis 
to the history of science. The Library of 
Congress reflects this interest by continu- 
ally expanding its collections in this field, 
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and particularly by emphasizing the classics 
of scientific literature. In this category 
are: 


Archimedes, Oeuvres d’Archiméde, traduites 
littéralement, avec un commentaire, par F. Pey- 
rard. Paris, 1807; Becket, John Brice, An Es- 
say on Electricity, Containing a Series of Ex- 
periments Introductory to the Study of That 
Science . . . Bristol, 1773; Boyle, Robert, 
Medicina Hydrostatica: or, Hydrostaticks Ap- 
plyed to the Materia Medica. . . . London, 
1690; Cesalpino, Andrea, De plantis libri xvt. 
Florence, 1583; Comenius, Johann A., Disqui- 
sitiones de calorts et frigoris natura. . . . Jena, 
1673; Fine, Oronce, Opere di Orontio Fineo del 
Delfinato. . . . Venice, 1670; Fourier, Jean 
B. J., Analyse des équations déterminées. Paris, 
1830; Galilei, Galileo, Systema cosmicum .. . 
London, 1663; Gassendi, Pierre, Tychonis 
Brahei, equitis dani, astronomorum coryphaei, 
vita. Paris, 1654; Glauber, Johann R., Libel- 
lus dialogorum, sive, Colloquia, nonnullorum 
hermeticae medicinae. . . . Amsterdam, 1663; 
Kastner, Abraham G., Dissertationes mathe- 
maticae et physicae Altenburg, 1771; 
Longomontanus, Christian S., Astronomia 
Danica vigiliis 8 opera . . . Amsterdam, 1622; 
Nicholson, William, A Dictionary of Chemistry, 
Exhibiting the Present State of the Theory and 
Practice of That Science . . . London, 1795; 
Pennier de Longchamp, P. B., Dissertation 
physico-medicale, sur les truffes et sur les cham- 
pignons. Avignon, 1766; Rossetti, Donato, 
Dimostrazione fisico-matematica . . . Florence, 
1668; and Lettera del dottor Donato Rossetti al 
signor dottor Carlo Fracassati. Florence, 1668; 
Ryff, Walther H., Kurtz Handtbuchlin ond 
Experiment vieler Artzneyen, durch den gantzen 
Cérper des Menschens Frankfurt am 
Main, 1554; Schott, Gaspar, ... Cursus 
mathematicus, sive absoluta omnium mathe- 
maticarum disciplinarum encyclopaedia 
Frankfurt am Main, 1674; Stdffler, Johann, 
Elveidatio fabricae vsusqve astrolabt 
Paris, 1570; Swinden, Jan H., Positiones 
physicae . . . Harderwijk, 1786. 


Works on the history of science proper 
are: 


Borel, E. F. E. J., L’Evolution de la méca- 
nique. Paris, 1943; Canseliet, E., Deux logis 
alchimiques en marge de la science et de 
Vhistoire. . . . Paris, 1945; Couderc, P., Les 
Etapes de Vastronomie. Paris, 1945; Dessauer, 
F., Wilhelm C. Rontgen, die Offenbarung einer 
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Nacht. Olten, 1945; Duhem, J., Histoire des 
idées aéronautiques avant Montgolfier .. . 
Paris, 1943; Dupuy, P. M., La Vita di Evaristo 
Galois ... Rome, 1945; Estachy, P., Les 
Apothicaires des lieux privilégiés de Paris. 
Paris, 1943; Karrasch, A., Kopernikus. Brest 
Litovsk, 1944; Michaud, L., Les Apothicaires 
de lAngoumois. Clermont-Ferrand, 1943; 
Mouy, P., Logique et philosophie des sciences. 
Paris, 1944; Orestano, F., Leonardo, Galilei, 
Tasso. Milan, 1943; Polvani, G., Alessandro 
Volta. Pisa, 1942; Prevet, F., Contribution 4 
étude de Vévolution historique des techniques 
d’organisation sociale appliquées a la pharmacie. 
Paris, 1940; Silva, G., Copernico. Padua, 
1944; Simonet, R., Les derniers progrés de la 
physique. Paris, 1945; Taton, R., Histoire du 
calcul. Paris, 1946; Terashima, Masashi, Crea- 
tive Nippon; an Epic of Japan’s Scientific 
Achievements. Tokyo, 1943; Vavilov, S. L, 
Soviet Science in the Service of the People. 
London, 1946; Vendryés, P., L’Acquisition de 
la science. Paris, 1946; Wigersma, B., Natuur- 
philosophie . . . Bussum, 1943; Zuckermann, 
C., La Vida de los médicos en México .. . 
Mexico City, 1945. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
Finally, selected foreign titles in the 
natural sciences are given as examples of 
postwar publications as well as of wartime 
imprints which have just been received. 


BioLoGy AND MEDICINE 


Agarwala, A. N., Health Insurance in India. 
Allahabad, 1945; Bge, J., Fusobacterium: Studies 
on Its Bacteriology, Serology, and Pathogenicity. 
Oslo, 1941; Borgen, L. O., The Bacteriological- 
Serological Diagnosis of Weil’s Disease. Oslo, 
1941; Broch, P. J. F., Fabrication de la péni- 
cilline. Paris, 1946; Celan, M., Recherches cyto- 
logiques sur les algues rouges . . . Paris, 1940; 
Combes, R., La Forme des végétaux et le milieu. 
Paris, 1946; Francé, R. H., La Vita prodigiosa 
delle piante. Milan, 1943; Frenguelli, J., Las 
Diatomeas del platense. La Plata, 1945; Gau- 
mann, E. A., Pflanzliche Infektionslehre, Lehr- 
buch der allgemcinen Pflanzenpathologie fiir 
Biologen, Landwirte, Forster und Pflanzen- 
ziichter. Basel, 1946; Guyot, A. L., Genése de 
la flore terrestre. Paris, 1946; Lacassagne, A., 
Les Cancers produits par les rayonnements cor- 
pusculaires .. . Paris, 1945; and, Les Cancers 
produits par les rayonnements électromagnétiques. 
Paris, 1945; Loma, J. L., Genética, general y 
aplicada. Mexico, 1946; Lwoff, A., L’Evolution 





physiologique, étude des pertes de fonctions chez 
les microorganisms. Paris, 1944; Martinez de la 
Cruz, F. Brucelosis en Cuba. Camagiiey, Cuba, 
1943; Martino, G., Elementi di fisiologia umana. 
Milan, 1944; Meltzer, J., and V. Westhoff, Jn- 
leiding tot de Plantensociologie. ’s Graveland, 
1944; Morales Gorleri de Tribifio, S. E., La 
Causalidad y el determinismo en la biologia. 
Buenos Aires, 1946; Moreau, F., Alcaloides et 
plantes alcaloiféres. Paris, 1946; Paillard, H. 
and R. Fauvert, La Goutte, étude clinique, bio- 
logique et thérapeutique. Paris, 1945; Uchi- 
nomi, F., Bibliographia micronesica, scientiae 
naturalis et cultus. Tokyo, 1944; Vendryés, P., 
Vie et probabilité. Paris, 1942; Weissenbach, 
R., Kystes, épidermiques et maladie de Diihring- 
Brocq. Paris, 1945. 


Puysics, CHEMISTRY, AND MATHEMATICS 


Angiolani, A., Chimica industriale, generale, 
inorganica, metallurgica, organica. Milan, 
1946; Boer, Jan de, Contribution to the Theory 
of Compressed Gases. Amsterdam, 1940; Boll, 
M., Le Mystére des nombres et des formes . . 
Paris, 1941; Boutry, G. A., Optique instrumen- 
tale. Paris, 1946; Bricaud, P., Quel temps 
fera-t-il demain? . . . Paris, 1946; Broglie, L. 
de, De la mécanique ondulatoire a la théorie du 
noyau... Paris, 1943-; Collatz, L., Eigen- 
wertprobleme und ihre numerische Behandlung 

. Leipzig, 1945; Darmois, E., La Solvation 
des tons. Paris, 1946; Destriau, G., Physique 
appliquée des installations @ rayons X, produc- 
tion et dosimétrie. Paris, 1945; Dorner, A., 
Mathematik im Dienste der nationalpolitischen 
Erziehung . . . Frankfurt am Main, 1935; 
Eggert, J., and L. Hock, Traité de chimie 
physique. 3 v. Paris, 1946; Fletcher, Alan, 
An Index of Mathematical Tables. London, 
1946; Fremberg, N. E., A Study of Generalized 
Hyperbolic Potentials with Some Physical Ap- 
plications. Lund, 1946; Girkmann, K., Fia- 
chentragwerke, Einfiihrung in die Elastostattk 
der Scheiben, Platten, Schalen und Faltwerke. 
Vienna, 1946; Groot, H., Cosmogonie. The 
Hague, 1943; Hofe, C. H. v., Fernoptik, theore- 
tische und praktische Ausfiihrungen iiber Fern- 
rohre und militadrische Instrumente. Leipzig, 
1941; Lazzarino, O., 
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